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THE NOBLE CRUSADE: RICHMOND P. HOBSON AND 
THE? STRUGGLE TO LIMIT THE INTERNATIONAL 

NARCOTICS TRADE, 1920-1925 

by 

Walter E. Pittman, Jr. 

The American interest in the control of the international 
narcotics trade began with the opening of diplomatic and 
economic relations with the Asian countries. While quick to 
adopt for itself the commercial advantages won by the European 
powers in the Opium Wars, the United States forbore the 
lucrative role as middleman in the opium trade with China. 
Even before the Civil War the United States signed a series of 
treaties with Japan, China, and Siam, either prohibiting or 
sharply restricting American involvement in the narcotics 
trade. 1 

Concern in America over the drug trade increased rapidly 
after 1898 because of the acquisition of the Philippine Islands. 
Along with its insular real estate the United States acquired 
a number of opium smokers, most of whom were of Chinese 
extraction. In 1908' the Philippine Government appointed an 
investigatory commission headed by Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop Charles H. Brent. This commission; recommended in 
1904 the gradual reduction and eventual prohibition of the 
non-medicinal use of opium in the Philippines. Congress went 
further and in 1905 simply outlawed non-medicinal use of opium 
after March, 1908. Efforts at enforcement quickly revealed 
the international nature of the drug traffic. The Secretary of 
State admitted that suppression of the opium trade in the 
Philippines was only “60 per cent effective.” Worse still was 
the increasing use of opium and its derivatives in the United 
States proper; in fact, America was a leading nation in the per 
capita consumption of narcotics. An act of Congress in 1909 
to suppress domestic consumption was largely ineffective be¬ 
cause of its own weaknesses and the international nature of the 
trade. 2 

As the realization grew that narcotics was an international 

Charles E. Terry and Mildred Pullen, The Opium Problem (New York, 1928), 
630. 

Mew York Times, December 8, 1924; U. S., Department of State, Papers Relating 
i-> the Foreign Relations of the United States: 1913 (Washington, 1919), 183, 185. 
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problem, American efforts to achieve international agreement 
on halting the drug traffic increased. At the instigation of the 
United States twelve nations sent representatives to Shanghai 
in 1909 to map plans for a world wide assault on the narcotics 
business. This conference led, again on American initiative, 
to the calling of a broader conference at the Hague in 1911 
which resulted in a strong declaration of principle but which 
failed to achieve an agreement satisfactory to the United States. 
As a result, the United States and the Netherlands called the 
Third Opium Conference, which also met at the Hague. Rep¬ 
resentatives from forty-three countries gathered in 1914, but 
this Conference failed, too, when the opium-producing countries 
of Turkey, Greece, and Serbia refused to be bound. The United 
States considered itself bound by the resulting treaty for the 
next seventeen years, however. 8 

At the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 the anti-drug 
forces, through the efforts of the American delegation, suc¬ 
ceeded in including a provision in the final treaties which 
promised adherence by the signatory powers to the Opium 
Conventions of 1912 and 1914. In 1920 the League of Nations 
assumed supervision of the international opium trade, thereby 
relieving the Dutch government of the responsibility. 4 

The anti-drug crusaders remained unsatisfied with their 
victory. Narcotics still flowed between nations almost without 
hindrance. Within the United States reform forces, heartened 
by the enactment of national Prohibition, increasingly turned 
their attention to the elimination of the narcotics evil. Many 
of these reformers needed a new target for the outpouring of 
the psychological and moral energy which motivated them. 
Others had come to make their living as professional reformers, 
an oftentimes profitable career. In most the motivations were 
mixed, but whatever the motive, an attack on drugs had many 
attractions. Unlike the Prohibition controversy, narcotics con¬ 
trol in the 1920’s seemed to present' a clear cut distinction be¬ 
tween good and evil and avoided the messy Wet-Dry arguments. 
Typical was the progress of the most outstanding of these 
anti-narcotics crusaders, Richmond P. Hobson of Alabama. 

3 Foreign Relations, 1914, 924-925, 932-935; Raymond L. Buell, "The Opium 
Conferences,” Foreign Affairs, III (July, 1925), 570-571; John Palmer Gavit, 
“New Chapter in the Opium War”, Survey. LXI (October 1 , 1928), 39-40. 

*Foreign Relations, 1919, XI, 18, 19; New York Times, April 17, May 8, 1914, 
December 20, 1920. 
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iHobson’s career began in Greensboro, Alabama, where he 
was born in 1870, on the family plantation, “Magnolia Grove,” 
now a state historical shrine. Entering Southern University 
in Greensboro at an unusually early age, he went on to complete 
his education at the Naval Academy where he graduated at the 
head of his class. While at Annapolis Hobson’s rigid insistence 
upon upholding the strict Academy honor' code to the very 
letter caused him to be ostracized by the entire (or almost 
entire) student body for a period of two years. The incident 
has become legendary and shows the very strong moralism 
that Hobson was to exhibit throughout his life. Hobson was 
selected for postgraduate training by the Navy, a rare honor, 
and went on to a distinguished naval career as a naval architect. 
The Spanish-American War provided him a chance to achieve 
greater things. His futile, but incredibly herioc, attempt to 
scuttle the collier Merrimac across the entrance to Santiago 
Harbor and trap the Spanish fleet within catapulted him, over¬ 
night into worldwide fame. 5 

Using his new found fame to further his career, Hobson 
left the Navy and became a leading, and eventually the leading, 
lecturer on the national Chautauqa circuits. In 1906 he enter¬ 
ed politics and served in Congress as a representative of Ala¬ 
bama’s Black Belt until 1914 when he was defeated in a race 
for the Democratic nomination to the Senate by Otscar W. 
Underwood. In his short congressional career Hobson man¬ 
aged to remain in the national spotlight and to become a very 
powerful politician. In fact, he became the leading advocate of 
the movement seeking to enlarge the U. S. Navy and was 
closely identified with Theodore Roosevelt and other leading 
navalists. He also emerged as the leading spokesman warning 
against the “yellow peril” of Japan and finally became the 
major Prohibitionist leader in Congress. The first constitu¬ 
tional amendment calling for national Prohibition was intro¬ 
duced into Congress by Hobson in 1913. Leaving politics, he 
devoted his energies to the Prohibition Movement in which he 
became one of the most effectve (and best paid) propagandists. 

As the Prohibition Movement began to fade, Hobson cast 
about for new crusades in which his reform zeal could be 
immersed. All of his adult life he moved from deep commit- 

Walter E. Pittman, "Richmond P. Hobson, Crusader”, (Unpublished doctoral dis¬ 
sertation, University of Georgia, 1968), passim. 
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ment in one moral crusade to another. By this time, he waa 
dependent for a living on the fees paid him as a lecturer. 0 Thus, 
as the Prohibition fight lost its impetus, he turned toward 
narcotics as his issue. He became involved gradually, turning 
more and more of his attention to narcotics as the fight to 
dethrone “King Alcohol” lost some of its initial vigor. In both 
the Prohibition and narcotics campaigns Hobson emphasized 
the role of education and saw himself primarily as a propagand¬ 
ist. He said, “Education must precede reform,” and believed 
that the function of a reform was to educate, and especially to 
educate the young. 7 Although he sometimes emphasized the 
narcotics along with the alcohol peril, his first formal move in 
the new crusade came in 1920 when he was instrumental in 
having a small textbook for teachers written and distributed. 
It was not very successful. 8 

In 1923 Hobson turned to the anti-narcotics movement as 
his primary interest although he did not formally quit the Pro¬ 
hibition Movement until 1930. In Los Angeles on May 31, 1923, 
he incorporated the International Narcotics Education Associ¬ 
ation and was immediately elected President, a position he 
held as long as the organization existed. The purpose of the 
new, non-profit association was to coordinate public and private 
educational efforts aimed at the suppression of the narcotics 
trade. The preamble pledged that the new group would work 
“To educate the human race in the truth about alcohol, opium, 
morphine, heroin, cocaine and any other habit-forming drug.”" 

The new International Narcotics Education Association 
tried to start its efforts with a propaganda saturation attack 
on the nation's youth to be paid for by the public purse. Hobson 
urged Congress to send circulars (his) to every school and col¬ 
lege in order to reach the 23,000,000 Americans then in educa¬ 
tional institutions and thereby reach those who, in his view, 
were most susceptible t o drugs. Forty-four state boards of 
education agreed to cooperate in this progrant of anti-dope 

*Idem. 

7 New York Times, February 13, 1930; November 9, 1924. 

a Lena B. Scott to Richmond P. Hobson, June 20, 1920, Richmond P. Hobson 
Papers (Library of Congress). 

0 Constitution, bylaws and incorporation papers, Hobson Papers; New York Times, 
May 3, 4, 5, 1923; November 9, 1924. 

10 "Portrait of Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson,” Literary Digest LXXXI (May 
24, 1924), 32. 
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training and Congress was asked to provide the necessary 
materials. Circulars outlining this plan, were sent to every 
congressman/ 0 Hobson’s scheme, which grew to include distri¬ 
bution of 50,000,000 copies of his pamphlet, “The Perils of 
Narcotics,” gained some initial support in Congress, but it died 
abruptly when the Public Printer estimated the cost of paper 
and printing alone would exceed $330,000. Hobson continued 
in vain to press for his measure for several years.” 

In addition to an education program against narcotics, 
Hobson and his fellow reformers strongly supported effort's for 
strict government control on the state, local, and national levels 
and pushed for more effective law enforcement, especially 
against dope smugglers. 12 During the 1924 presidential cam¬ 
paign Hobson attempted to get both major parties to commit 
themselves to a definite anti-narcotics position. In a talk with 
President Coolidge he urged such a plank for the Republican 
platform. Later he carried his fight to a successful conclusion 
at the Republican Platform Committee meeting in Cleveland. 1 ’ 
Following the same pattern with the Democratic party, Hobson, 
a delegate to the convention, saw to it that a strong anti-nar¬ 
cotics plank was inserted in that platform also. His unsuccess¬ 
ful efforts to end the famous deadlock at that convention also 
gained for him a short-lived “Hobson for President” movement 
among the weary but grateful delegates. Later, Hobson and 
delegation called upon the Democratic nominee, John W. Davis, 
to urge him, to stress the anti-narcotics plank in his campaign. 14 

The main effort, as in the Prohibition fight, remained the 
constant cycle of speeches to various groups all over the nation. 
Hobson usually tried to schedule as many speeches as possible 
in a short time in any given area, thus increasing the effec¬ 
tiveness of his message by saturation and reducing expenses 
at the same time. He also had to devote time and attention to 
efforts toward the passage of enforcement laws and even to 
the mechanics of enforcement such as the safe shipment of 
drugs. 15 These efforts of Hobson and his fellow reformers to 
cut off the domestic flow of drugs quickly revealed to them 

”New York Times, June 5, 1924; October 20, 1925. 

" Portrait of Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson,” 32. 
l ;Vew York Times, May 22, June 9, 1924. 

1 Ibid., July 4, 5, 16, 22, 1924. 

Special Agent G. W. O’Keefe to the Secretary of the Treasury, October 28, 1926, 
Hobson Papers. 
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the international nature of the narcotics trade. Increasingly, 
they became convinced that international control must come 
before the illicit flow of narcotics could be stemmed within the 
United States. As a result, they began to turn their attention 
toward the international scene. 

Outside American borders the reformers found other 
national reform groups in other countries facing similar prob¬ 
lems, but all now looked toward the new world organization 
as a means to rid the world of the drug evil. After assuming 
guidance of the Hague Conventions of 1912 and 1914, the League 
of Nations undertook a more active role in controlling the in¬ 
ternational drug trade. In February, 1921, the League created 
the Opium Advisory Board to guide its efforts, but the United 
States, consistent in its policy of remaining aloof from the 
League, was the only nation which opposed centralization of 
this effort under the League. 1 ” However, the American position 
of strict non-involvement toward the League of Nations had 
gradually been eroding. When the Secretary-General of the 
League formally invited the United States to take part in the 
League’s drug suppression activities, the Secretary of State, 
Charles Evan Hughes, pledged that America would work toward 
that end and might even go so far as to attend League meetings. 
In fact, in August, 1923, American representatives attended 
the fifth meeting of the League assembly in a “consultative” 
capacity. 17 The United States also sent delegates to a conference 
on opium sponsored by the League early in the summer of 1928. 

The American delegation found little agreement among the 
nations represented at Geneva. The United States hoped to 
achieve a complete abolition of legal opium smoking and the 
limitation of drug production to medicinal and scientific re¬ 
quirement's. Despite strong opposition from the drug-producing 
nations and weaker opposition from the drug-consuming or 
victim nations, and despite its own questionable legal status 

the Ameican delegation succeeded in having most of its plan 
adopted by the Opium Advisory Committee and the League 
Assembly. However, as no enforcement machinery was created 
the American success was in principle, not in fact. The League 

1!l New York Times, June 24, July 3, October 1, 1921; June 11, 1923. 

17 Foreign Relations, 1922, I, Part 2, 89-93; New York Times, May 4, August 24, 
1923, 
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Assembly, noting American and other reform-oriented protests, 
did agree to another conference in 1924. 15 


The Second International Opium Conference convened at 
Geneva in November, 1924, and was deadlocked even before the 
tardy American delegation arrived. Worried by a growing tide 
of adverse world opinion, the Council of the League of Nations 
decided to intervene in the Opium Conference in an effort to 
get favorable action on the American demands. 10 When the 
second phase of the Conference convened on January 19, 1925, 
the American position was strengthened further when Japan 
led the Oriental nations and twenty-eight small countries in 
supporting the American plans. As demanded by the United 
States, an Opium Control Board with investigating powers was 
agreed upon, but the composition of the Board created a new 
furor. 20 Frustrated by the well-organized opium bloc, American 
delegates first boycotted the sessions and then, after issuing 
an ultimatum, left Geneva,. 21 Other nations followed, and the 
conference collapsed. The American delegates claimed a moral 
victory by forcing the opium issue into the glare of publicity, 
but world opinion was not yet aroused to the point of demand¬ 
ing workable reforms. 


To the anti-drug reformers the situation seemed critical, 
and they redoubled their efforts to educate a public that had 
now grown to world dimensions. In 1926 the International 
Narcotics Education Association, of which Hobson was presi¬ 
dent, conceived the idea for an international conference on 


'"Narcotic Addiction as It Really Is,” Literary Digest, XXVI (February 24, 1923), 
34-35; K. K. Kawakami, "Three Opium Policies,” Outlook, CXXXIX (February 
21, 1925), 256-258; New York Times, May 3, 26, 27, June 3, 6, September 1 , 2, 
21, 1923. 

”Foreign Relations, 1924, 93-96, 116-117; Ellen N. La Motte, "America and the 
Opium Trade,” Outlook, CXXXII (January 3, 1923), 12; "Opium Conflict at 
Geneva”, Current History Magazine of New York Times, XXI (January 1925), 
587-593; "Deadlock at Geneva,” Nation, CXX (February 4, 1925), 113-114; 
Ellen N. La Motte, "Americans Wouldn’t Compromise,” Nation CXX (May 6, 
1925), 511-512; New York Times, November 4, 7, December 6, 12, 1924. 

International Events Review,” Current History Magazine of New York Times, 
XXI (March, 1925), 968-972; "Deadlock at Geneva,” Nation, CXX (February 
4, 1925), 113-114; New York Times, January 20, 21, 22, 1925. 

'Foreign Relations, 1924, I, 124-125; New York Times, January 23, 1925. 
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narcotics education. Government support was sought and Cong¬ 
ress quickly approved the necessary appropriations. 22 

The conference, held in Philadelphia in July, 1926, was 
primarily composed of American and foreign educators includ¬ 
ing representatives of several major universities. Among other 
groups represented were the American Legion, the American 
Chemical Society, Rotary Club (International), and the Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Political and Social Sciences. For five days 
the delegates listened to a roster of speakers which included 
Robert Lansing, House Speaker Nicholas Longworth, Governor 
Gifford Pinchot, and General John J. Pershing. Hobson, in a 
violent, extemporaneous speech, charged that the government 
had suppressed documents which proved there were over 
1,000,000 American addicts, a claim he had frequently made. 
The conference adjourned after passing the customary resolu¬ 
tions urging increased efforts at educating the public and in 
favor of more effective suppression of the illegal drug trade. 2 ’ 

Educational efforts on, a worldwide scale presented far 
graver problems than those of a reform crusade limited to the 
United States. Even the International Narcotics Education 
Association was in many ways inadequate to the task of world 
propaganda. To meet the new need Hobson, in 1927, founded 
the World Narcotics Defense Association and was elected presi¬ 
dent of that body. He immediately began to seek a $5,000,000 
endowment to carry his message to the world. Annual conven¬ 
tions were planned. The headquarters of the World Narcotics 
Defense Association remained in New York and, in fact, was 
the same as the International Narcotics Education Association. 
The World Narcotics Defense Association was organized on a 
regional basis; Hobson, in New York, was president, and there 
were regional vice-presidents, such as one for Latin America. 
The new* Association was formed primarily to influence the 
diplomats in foreign countries and to convince them to accept 
American standards on drug controls at international confer¬ 
ences. The World Narcotics Defense Association was a creature 
of the International Narcotics Education Association with the 
parent organization footing the entire bill for the new operation. 

“New York Times, July 3, 1926; George Payne, The Menace of Narcotic Drugs 
(New York, 1921), 122; “Proposed World Conference on Narcotic Education,” 
School and Society, XXI (June 27, 1925) 776-777. 

‘“‘World Conference on Narcotic Education/’ School and Society, XXIV (July 17, 
1926), 69; New York Times, June 9, 13, July 6, 8, 1926. 
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Hobson himself drew no salary from the World Narcotics 
Defense Association. 24 

Hobson also carried his efforts beyond professional reform 
groups and won the support of the Interparliamentary Union 
and the Pan American Commercial Congress and in 1927 was 
instrumental in getting the National Education Association to 
agree to cooperate in the fight against narcotics. Civic clubs 
and churches provided ready audiences for Hobson’s propaganda 
and were important sources of financial and political support. 
Annual Narcotic Education Weeks were inaugurated in 1928, 
and Hobson felt the Weeks were a stimulant t'o legislation. 25 

Fund-raising for his organization occupied most of Hob¬ 
son’s time and attention. All possible sources were approached. 
Typical, but more generous than most, was the financial support 
regularly granted by the drug manufacturer and personal 
friend of Hobson, Josiah K. Lilly, who also was amenable to 
special appeals beyond his normally generous, regular contri¬ 
butions. 20 Other industrialists were less cooperative. Hobson 
attempted to interest Henry Ford in the narcotics struggle for 
over four years but failed to even obtain a personal interview 
with the automotive titan. 27 

To try to alleviate the time-consuming problems of the 
hand-to-mouth existence caused by exclusive reliance on dona¬ 
tions, Hobson tried to establish a longer term budgeting system. 
In November, 1929, he embarked upon a major two-month, 
fund-raising tour of the Midwest. His plans were to raise 
$400,000 for a three year budget, thus allowing planning for 
the future and also freeing him to do something else besides 
seeking funds. His timing could not have been worse. The 

’"Annual Report of The World Narcotics Defense Association,” November, 1921, 
Hobson Papers; "Summary of the Report on the Conference Held in Geneva 15-17 
June 1951 of World Narcotics Defense Association,” ibid.; New York Times , 
October 30, November 4, 1927. 

“S. M. Marrs, "A Call To Action,” National Education Association Journal, XIX 
(April, 1930), 117; New York Times, August 31, December 17, 1926; March 24, 
1927; December 3, 1929. 

Richmond P. Hobson to Josiah K. Lilly, April 24, 1930; Josiah K. Lilly to Rich¬ 
mond P. Hobson, April 22, 1936; Hobson Papers. 

Richmond P. Hobson to Mrs. Grizelda Hull Hobson, October 8, 1929; E. G. 
Liebold to Richmond P. Hobson, June 26, 1922; Richmond P. Hobson to E. G. 
Liebold July 13, 1933; Hobson Papers. 
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“Great Crash" dried up the sources of most donations, 28 but a 
portion of the financial difficulties of both World Defense 
Narcotics Association and International Narcotics Education 
Association must be attributed to Hobson himself. Nonetheless, 
money-raising, however essential, remained only part of Hob¬ 
son’s work. 29 


His main work was endless speechmaking. Again and 
again Hobson stressed his themes: The final solution to the 
drug problem lay in education. The human race was “in a life 
and death struggle" with dope, and it must be won by guid¬ 
ance “taught from the pulpit, the screen, the state, the public 
platform, the press, and above all in the schools." Hobson 
warned that the 1,000,000 American drug addicts would soon 
become 2,000,000, then 4,000,000, unless, somehow, their in¬ 
crease were halted. The deputy Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Narcotics testily replied that there were only 100,000 
American addicts and questioned other conclusions of the cru¬ 
saders. Undaunted, Hobson traveled abroad to interest foreign 
governments in the narcotics program. His work was not un¬ 
noticed. Among the many plaudits was one from the Pope 
who congratulated Hobson on his “. . . noble crusade." Yet, 
even though America had long led the fight against dope, it 
could not solve its own problems while narcotics were so easily 
obtained abroad and so easily smuggled into the country. 30 


The drug-producing nations had effectively stalemated any 

hope of reform by the League of Nations by packing the Opium 

Advisory Committee with their own representatives. The 

Commission rapidly became a mockery. Worldwide medical 

requirements necessitated production of an estimated fourteen 

tons of narcotic drugs annually, yet a single factory in Alsace 

* 

^Richmond P. Hobson to Mrs. Grizelda Hull Hobson, November 19, 1926, Hobson 
Papers. 

'"James M. Hobson to Major S. W. Brewster, November 10, 1931, Hobson Papers. 

J0 R. H. Lampman, “Heroin Heroes,” Saturday Evening Post , CXCVII (September 
20, 1924), 41; Louis Ruppel, “On the Narcotics Trail.” Current History Magazine 
of New York Times , XL (May, 1924), 181-184; “America and the Opium Trade,’* 
Outlook , CXXXII (January 3, 1923), 12; New York Times , March 2, 1928; 
February 13, 1930; September 18, 1931. 
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produced over thirty-five tons.’ 1 The World Narcotics Defense 
Association and Hobson put’ forth even more strenuous efforts 
to convert the League delegates to the cause of the anti-nar¬ 
cotics crusade. 

Besides the regional branches of the Association a new 
related organization was founded at the seat of the League it¬ 
self. The Geneva Center of International Relations was estab¬ 
lished to coordinate the efforts of the various reform, elements. 
It was international in its makeup with an Italian, Senator 
Stefano Cavazzoni, the nominal head, and a Frenchman, Ray¬ 
mond Mage, as the actual moving force. However, the Geneva 
Center’s budget came entirely from the World Narcotic Defense 
Association. Furthermore, Hobson quarrelled incessantly with 
Cavazzoni until the latter resigned. Mage reported to Hobson 
as a subordinate and actually seems to have been the man 
primarily responsible for representing the reformers before 
the League and for coordinating their efforts. The Center’s 
primary purpose was lobbying among the League delegates to 
achieve limitation of drug production by international agree¬ 
ment according to the American plan of the earlier Opium, 
Conference. 33 The Center’s international character was proba¬ 
bly an effort to mute the role of the United States in the re¬ 
form drive and, therefore, widen its international appeal. 

Sentiment for effective international limitation of produc¬ 
tion grew among the nations represented at Geneva. Wong 
King Ky, the Chinese delegate to the twelfth meeting of the 
Opium Committee (1929), protested bitterly against the opium 
smuggling which victimized his nation and demanded that the 
great powers take action. The Spanish, Italian, and Vene¬ 
zuelan delegates raised such a commotion that the Council of 
the League had to take notice. It responded, and in May, 1930, 
a group of representatives from “victim” countries was ap¬ 
pointed to the Opium Advisory Committee, literally swamping 
the opium bloc that had so long retarded progress. An inter¬ 
national conference on narcotics was also called to meet in 

3l john Palmer Gavit, "Who Killed Cock-Robin? Scheme of Stipulated Supply,” 
Survey, LXIII (December 1, 1929) 297-298; C. K. Crane, "A Step Toward Solu¬ 
tion of the Narcotics Problem,” Nation, CXXXIII (July 29, 1931), 98; Anthony 
M. Turano, "Punishment for Disease,” American Mercury, XXVI (October, 1935), 
-07-215. 

’-Raymond Mage to Richmond P. Hobson, November 7, 1931; January 5, 1932, 
Raymond Mage to Frederick H. Allen, November 14, 16, 1931, Hobson Papers. 
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December, 1930, and both the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations unanimously adopted resolutions demanding 
that production of narcotics be limited by the conference. 33 Hob¬ 
son and the Geneva Center were instrumental in moving and 
shaping this wave of world opinion into international agree¬ 
ment. A successful campaign for drug limitation in the Latin 
American nations gained support among their delegations at 
Geneva. In Europe, Mage and the Geneva Center succeeded 
in winning over to the side of reform such powerful journalistic 
organs of opinion as France’s La Matin and the Popolo d’ltalia 
of Italy. 34 

Under the full weight of public opinion even long-time 
opium-bloc nations began to restrict production in their terri¬ 
tories. When the great International Conference on Narcotics 
finally met in 1931, the results were anticlimactic. The thirty- 
three assembled nations quickly agreed to limit production un¬ 
der the supervision of a central Opium Control Board which 
had the power to set crop limits in each nation. Factories to 
refine narcotics were also brought under League control. Later, 
the United Nations would assume the League’s role in, con¬ 
trolling drugs. 35 The Opium Convention was ratified April 10, 
1933, and went into effect July 13, 1933. 36 Ratification by the 
individual nations proved slower. 

Richmond P. Hobson, in recognition of his valiant efforts, 
was invited to address this climactic Geneva Conference which 

•"■Ellen N. La Motte, "Drugs at Geneva,” Nation, CXXVIII (June 12, 1929), 702- 
704; New York Times, March 8, September 18, 1929; John Palmer Gavit, "Who 
Killed Cock-Robin? Scheme of Stipulated Supply,” Survey, LXIII (December, 
1929), 297-298; "Fight Against Opium,” Survey, LXIV (July, 1930), 320; 
"Changed Brains: The International Opium Conference of 1931,” Survey, LXVI 
(August, 1931) 445; "The League Strikes at Opium,” Survey, LXIII (November, 
1929), 152. 

“’Raymond Mage to Frederick H. Allen, December 31, 1931, Hobson Papers. 
“Ellen N. La Motte, "Drugs at Geneva,” Nation, CXXVIII (June 12, 1929), 
702-704; Helen H. Moorehead, "The League Fights the Poppy,” New Republic, 
kXIV (August 20, 1930), 12-14; United Nations, Conference on the Suppression 
of Opium Smoking, Agreement and Final Act Signed at Bangkok, November 21, 
1931. (Lake Success, N. Y.: United Nations, 1947), 1-15; "Rising Tide of 
Narcotics Over World, Literary Digest, CXXI (May 16, 1936), 32; John Palmer 
Gavit, "Now Try This on your Armaments,” Survey Graphic, XXII (June, 1933), 
326-327; Henry T. F. Rhodes, “Smugglers: Illegal Manufacturing and Trade in 
^Narcotic Drugs,” Living Age, CCCLI (February, 1937), 523-528. 

“League Wins Narcotic Fight,” Literary Digest, CXV (April 22, 1933), 7. 
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crowned the long decades of struggle by the anti-drug cru¬ 
saders with victory. Urging “steadfastness ... to insure per¬ 
manent victory to mankind/’ Hobson pledged that he and his 
fellow reformers, “With God overhead ... are prepayed to 
serve and to fight.” Recognizing his central role in the suc¬ 
cess at Geneva, President Franklin Roosevelt wired congratu¬ 
lations to Hobson for his long and successful exertions against 
narcotics. 37 

The victory did not mark an end to Hobson’s struggles 
against narcotics. In fact, the hardest years were ahead. Hob¬ 
son had to fight desperately to keep his financially ailing or¬ 
ganizations alive during the Depression, which dried up most 
sources of funds, while at the same time he tried to continue 
the propaganda efforts. The big struggle now was to get the 
nations of the world to ratify the Geneva Opium Convention 
and to strengthen the laws within the United States regulat¬ 
ing the narcotics trade. The reformers had failed to acquire 
satisfactory state laws in most states by the time of Hobson’s 
death in 1937; but by 1935 forty-one nations, including the 
major powers and the opium-producing countries, had ratified 
the pact made at the Geneva Convention. 38 The success proved 
illusory. 

The hopes of the reformers had come about. The world 
had finally agreed on a basic system of international narcotics 
control. Much of the credit for the reform properly belongs 
to the group of reformers who led the propaganda efforts in 
its behalf and particularly to the foremost reformer, Richmond 
P. Hobson. Future years would show that the drug problem 
was not ending but rather was beginning and that the machin¬ 
ery so painfully fought for would prove hopelessly inadequate. 
Richmond P. Hobson, however, did not live to see his dream 
shattered. 


37 

P'yne, The Menace of Narcotic Drugs, 129-130; Franklin D. Roosevelt to Rich¬ 
mond p. Hobson, July 8, 1933, telegram in Hobson Papers. 

Layne Davis to Richmond P. Hobson, February 17, 1934, telegram in Hobson 
Pipers. 
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A SOUTHERN SEGREGATIONIST GOES TO GETTYSBURG 

by 

G. Allen Yeomans 

Throughout the ninety-six-year history of the Memorial 
Day exercises at Gettysburg National Park, only four South¬ 
erners have delivered the annual Gettysburg Address. For 
forty-five years no Southerner was featured. Finally, in 1913 
the Park Commission broke precedent and invited one of the 
South’s most controversial segregationists. The writer has 
described and analyzed the speaker’s racial views and the 
sentiment which greeted the Commission’s choice as well as 
the success with which the speaker met his challenge. 

The indomitable Massachusetts Senator George Frisbie 
Hoar once said: “A town, or city, or state is very human. . . . 
As events pass, it must pronounce its j udgment. Its constant 
purpose must be fixed and made more steadfast by expres¬ 
sion.” 1 Acknowledging this need for tying the past to> the 
present, the Gettysburg National Park Commission for ninety- 
six consecutive years sponsored one of this nation’s significant 
commemorative occasions, the Memorial Day exercises at Gettys¬ 
burg National Cenetery. 2 

Commencing with the 1868 address delivered by the Rever¬ 
end James A. Brown of Gettysburg, the list of ninety-six Me¬ 
morial Day orators comprises an impressive array of Americans. 
Included are f ormer presidents Theodore Roosevelt, Calvin 
Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, and Franklin D. Roosevelt; vice- 
presidents Charles Curtis and Lyndon B. Johnson; thirteen gov¬ 
ernors ; and prominent legislators and statesmen such as Michi¬ 
gan’s Arthur Vandenberg, Virginia’s Harry Byrd, Ohio’s Robert 
Taft, and Minnesota’s Harold E. Stassen. In addition, several 
outstanding military leaders and clergymen have spoken at the 
exercises. 3 

'William Morwood Brigance, Speech Composition, second edition, New York, 1953, 
312-313. 

'Thomas J. Harrison, Chief Historian of the United States Department of the in- 
terior, National Park Service, to author, January 30, 1967. 

"Roster of Memorial Day speakers at Gettysburg, National Park Service, United 
States Department of the Interior. 
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For forty-five years, from 1868 through 1912, no South¬ 
erner had ever been invited to deliver the Memorial Day ad¬ 
dress. 4 Whether or not the agency responsible for issuing the 
invitation, the Gettysburg National Park Commission of the 
War Department/’ had deliberately excluded southern orators 
from its invitations is not clear. In any event, the official 
records clearly indicate such an exclusion. 6 However, in 1913 
the Commission provoked a storm of controversy when it broke 
precedent and invited one of the South’s most colorful, flam¬ 
boyant, and controversial figures, James Thomas Heflin of 
Alabama. 

After a succession of elective offices in local and state 
politics, Heflin had been elected to the United States Congress 
from Alabama’s Fifth Congressional District in 1904/ Soon 
after his arrival in Congress, Heflin acquired a national image 
through hits flamboyant manner of dress/ bombastic style of 
speech/ widespread and successful campaign speaking for the 
national Democratic party, 10 and hits increasing popularity as a 
ceremonial speaker. 

To catalog Tom Heflin’s ceremonial speaking is a task of 
no small proportions. From the time he first entered public 
service until his death half a century later, Heflin spoke at a 
variety of special occasions, including commencements, corner¬ 
stone laying ceremonies, benefits for Confederate monument's. 
Confederate Veterans’ Reunions, national holidays, centennial 
celebrations, and a wide variety of other similar events. 11 In 

'ibid. Among the many newspaper stories regarding the choice of Heflin as the 
first Southerner at Gettysburg were those appearing in the Washington Post, May 
31, 1913; the Washington Times, May 30, 1913; the New York Times, May 31, 
1913; and the St. Louis Globe Democrat, May 31, 1913. 

typewritten copies of official directives, Heflin Papers, University of Alabama 
Library, Tuscaloosa. 

0 

Roster of Memorial Day speakers. 

Register, Heflin Papers, p. 4. 

G. Allen Yeomans, et A Rhetorical Study of the Cotton Advocacy of James Thomas 
Heflin, 1904-1920” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Louisiana State University, 
VJ66), 46-50. 

'ibid., 97 - 100 . 

between the years 1908 and 1920, Heflin campaigned extensively for the na¬ 
tional Democratic Party’s Speakers’ Bureau in presidential, gubernatorial, and 
congressional elections. Ibid., 66-76. 

Heflin Papers, passim; Heflin Microfilm Collection, Howard College Library, Sam- 
ford University, passim . 
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addition, Heflin gave popular lectures repeatedly on such topics 
as “Down in Dixie,” 12 “The Ideal Woman,” 13 “The Grand Crea¬ 
tion,” 14 “Our Heritage in the South,” and “The South and a 
Reunited Country.” 15 Many of these were repeated several 
times. 10 

Heflin's reputation as a ceremonial speaker earned him 
invitations to a number of important events. For instance, on 
June 12, 1909, he spoke to a large audience of Confederate 
Veterans at Front Royal, Virginia, on the occasion of the birth¬ 
day of Jefferson Davis. 17 Invited by the New York mayor, 
on February 12, 1909, the Alabamian addressed the Lincoln 
clubs of New York City comprising an audience of more than 
two thousand. 18 On July 3, 1909, back in his own home state, 
Heflin spoke at Horse Shoe Bend to an estimated audience of 
ten thousand commemorating the famous battle between the 
Creek Indians and American troops under Andrew Jackson. 
Having introduced the bill in the House to make Horse Shoe 
Bend a national park, Heflin as the Fifth District Represen¬ 
tative delivered the main oration of the day. 19 In 1910, Heflin 
was addressing the United Daughters of the Confederacy at 
their Washington home on Vermont Avenue. 20 

In Congress two of the Alabamian's most widely acclaimed 
ceremonial addresses were his endorsement of the Lincoln 
Memorial and his introduction of a bill making Mother’s Day 
a national holiday. 21 

By 1913 Heflin was hailed as one of the most skilled cere¬ 
monial speakers in Congress. Speaker Champ Clark appointed 
him to head a delegation of twelve Representatives to attend 

12 Among several audiences to hear this address was the Mount Pleasant Congrega¬ 
tional Church, a popular suburban church of Washington. Unidentified clipping, 
Washington, February 13, 1905, Heflin Papers. 

1J Anderson Daily Mail, November 8, 1913. Same speech delivered at Niagara Falls, 

New York, a short time earlier. 

14 Opelika Daily News, April 19, 1905. 

15 Unidentified newspaper clipping, 1907, Heflin Papers. 

16 Heflin Scrapbooks, Heflin Papers. 

17 Birmingham Age Herald, June 14, 1909. 

18 Undated clipping, Lafayette Sim, Heflin Papers. 

19 Montgomery Advertiser, July 4, 1909. 

20 Birmingham Age Herald, June 5, 1910. 

21 Clipping from Congressional Record, January 29, 1913, Heflin Papers; excerpts 
from Speeches in Congress, 1904-1920, Hon . /. Thos, Heflin (Washington, 1920), 
17 . 
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the unveiling of a monument’ to Thomas Jefferson in St. Louis, 
April 30, 1913. Heflin made one of the principal addresses. 23 
At Rockville, Maryland, he delivered what was acclaimed as 
the “most eloquent address ever delivered in that county” at 
the unveiling of a monument in memory of Confederate vet¬ 
erans. 23 The Staunton Virginia Daily Leader called the Ala¬ 
bamian “one of the most able talkers in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, his eloquence winning him the title of ‘the sweet 
singer of Congress’.” 21 West Virginia’s John W. Davis alleged 
that “in Congress Heflin was without a peer as a speaker,” 
and added that there were “few men in the United States who 
could make a better impression and hold the attention of his 
audience more perfectly than he.” Continued Davis: 

When he gets on the floor we expect something. In 
the gallery the word goes around that Heflin is about to 
speak. Everybody becomes attentive. The newspaper boys 
chatting in the ante-room hasten back to 1 their desks. 25 

Against a background of widespead acclaim it is not so 
surprising that Heflin became the first Southerner to deliver 
the annual Gettysburg Memorial Day Address. Even, so, as 
stated above, his choice provoked a storm of controversy. For, 
although Heflin had been acclaimed all over the country for 
his excellence as a ceremonial speaker, his reputation as a 
staunch advocate of white supremacy was equally well known. 
The Boston Transcirpt declared that Heflin’s views on the 
Negro question should “disqualify him for the office of deliver¬ 
ing the Gettysburg address.” 28 The Charleston, South Carolina 
News and Courier lamented: “The nomination from the South 
of a ranting Negrophobe is to be condemned. A more unfor¬ 
tunate choice could scarcely have been made.” The Rochester 
Chronicle cried that the “presence of such a man at the Gettys¬ 
burg Reunion will make the occasion a mockery. It continued: 

The protests made in many northern newspapers 
against the selection of Representative Heflin of Alabama 
as the Gettysburg Memorial Day orator are being echoed 
in several southern papers, which recognized the force of 

“"Birmingham Age Herald, April 9, 1913. 

Kockville, Maryland Sentinel, June 6 , 1913. 

Staunton, Virginia Daily Leader , June 9, 1913. 

"Birmingham Age Herald, August 3, 1913. 

Quoted in the Macon Georgia News, May 20, 1913. 
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[the objections made. One point that' has not been made 
clear in the discussion is, who was responsible for the 
choice of Representative Heflin in the first place. Who¬ 
ever it was failed to take into account the fact that in the 
North he is known principally for his rabid utterances 
against Negroes. 27 

Numerous newspapers, particularly in the South, defended 
the choice of the Alabamian. Typical of their defense were 
the remarks of the Macon, Georgia News which declared that 
as “a southern gentleman above all else,” Heflin would “pur¬ 
posely avoid any utterance on May 30 that would bring dis¬ 
credit on himself or reflect on the South.” The News con¬ 
tinued : 

While Heflin has expressed rather strong views at 
times, he has nevertheless shown other charact’istics in his 
demeanor in Congress which are commendable in nature. 
But even though he be a fire eating Alabamian, the fact 
that he is desired by the Gettysburg Post for an honor 
which was once so memorable filled by Lincoln, is only 
more proof that the breach opened in the ‘60’s has long 
since healed. 28 

Other newspapers of this period attest to the controversy trig¬ 
gered by the selection of Heflin. 

What Were the factors which had contributed to Heflin’s 
national image as an ardent advocate of white supremacy- 
Actually his reputation had preceded him to Washington. His 
position on the question of race relations was first called to 
attention during the Alabama Constitutonal Convention of 
1901 when Heflin was one of its more prominent young 
delegates. 29 During that convention’s prolonged debates over 
the franchise of Alabama Negroes, Heflin repeatedly made 
clear his position in the matter, declaring: 

I believe as truly as I believe that I am standing here 
that God Almighty intended the Negro to be the servant 
of the white man. I believe that the Scripture will sustain 

27 Rochester Chronicle , May 23, 1913. 

28 Macon Georgia News , May 20, 1913. 

29 Cl aiming the distinction of being the youngest member of the powerful Rules 
Committee, the Convention’s most important committee, Heflin was also named 
to two other convention committees. Montgomery Advertiser, June 2, 1901, 
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my position on that question. I know he is inferior to the 
white man and I believe the delegates to this convention 
believe him to be. He knows it himself. 30 

Thus, in behalf of total disfranchisement of the Negro, 
Heflin spoke the “idiom of the new era,” 31 prophetic of what 
characterized many of his later addresses in the United States 
Congress, and he called on the Convention to adopt' the “grand¬ 
father” clause which it did by a vote of 104 to 14. 32 Press clip¬ 
pings indicate that the bitter fight over the question of the 
Negro vote escaped neither regional nor national attention. 

The attention of the national Democratic Party was also 
directed towards Heflin over a racial matter. This occurred 
while Heflin was campaigning in Alabama for his first full 
term of office in the House, in 1904. 

During the first month of his presidency, Theodore Roose¬ 
velt enraged many Southern whites by inviting Booker T. 
Washington to dinner at the White House. 33 In Origins of the 
New South, Woodward reports: 

The reaction to Booker Washington’s dinner at the 
White House in the first month of Roosevelt’s presidency 
was startling in its violence, even in a day of high-pitched 
racial propaganda. No amount of Federal offices for re¬ 
spectable Gold Democrats—including one for a grandson 
of Stonewall Jackson and another for a son of Jeb Stuart— 
seemed to allay the rancor it aroused. John Temple Graves 
declared that Roosevelt had “destroyed the sectional peace 
and fraternal harmony which McKinley builded,” and a 
New Orleans editor called him “the worst enemy to his 
race of any white man who has ever occupied so high a 
place in this republic.” 

'Washington’s own reaction to the public clamor over the 
event was one of shock, dismay, and surprise. Writing about 
it a few years later, the Negro recalled: 

The Official Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of the State of Alabama 
(Wetumpka, Alabama, 1940), III, 2841. 

" C. Vann Woodward, Origins of the New South 1877-1913 (Baton Rouge, 1951), 
339. 

Mr. 

Albert B. Moore, History of Alabama (Tuscaloosa, 1951), 655. 

"Woodward, Origins of the New South, 464. 
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When I reached New York the next morning I noticed 
that the New York Tribune had about' two lines stating 
that I had dined with the President the previous night. 
That was the only New York paper, so far as I saw, that 
mentioned the matter. . . . My surprise can be imagined 
when, two or three days afterward, the whole press, North 
and South, was filled with dispatches and editorials relat¬ 
ing to my dinner with the President. For days and weeks 
I was pursued by reporters in quest of interviews. . . . Some 
Newspapers attempted to weave into this incident a de¬ 
liberate and well-planned scheme on the part of President 
(Roosevelt to lead the way in bringing about the social in¬ 
termingling of the two races. I am sure nothing was fur¬ 
ther from the President’s mind than this; certainly it was 
not in my mind. 34 

Heflin’s earlier proclamation for White Supremacy, recited 
at the 1901 Alabama Constitutional Convention and again in 
1903 in his Turner Peonage Case speeches made him one of 
Alabama’s leading spokesmen on that issue. Thus, he wasted 
no time getting on the ‘'bandwagon.” He arranged a campaign 
speech for October 3, 1904, in Washington’s home town, Tus- 
kegee, Alabama. To whet the appetites of his Fifth District 
supporters, Heflin, while en route to Tuskegee, managed a large- 
sized altercation with his Republican opponent, Walker, who, 
while campaigning in Heflin’s home county, had castigated him. 
As the two candidates waited for a train change at Opelika, 
Heflin demanded that Walker retract these charges. When 
Walker refused, Heflin knocked him down and the two men 
had to be pulled apart. 35 

Exhilarated over his encounter with Walker, Heflin ar- 
•« ived in Tuskegee in fighting trim. Before an audience, “large 
and representative of the people of the county,” Heflin emptied 
a double-barrelled salvo at Roosevelt’s alleged catering to South¬ 
ern Negroes. Saving his heaviest artillery for the incident of 
Washington dining at the White House, Heflin roared: 

There they sat, Roosevelt and Booker; and if sorne 
Czolgosz or one of his kind, had thrown a bomb under the 

34 Booker T. Washington, My Larger Education (Garden City, 1911), 175-177. 
^Montgomery Advertiser , October 3, 1904. 
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table, no great harm would have been done to the 
country . 30 

The next day, the Montgomery Advertiser scored Heflin for 
his “indelicacy,” and warned Fifth District voters that it hoped 
they would “realize the blunder that was made in his nomina- 


Early Heflin scrapbooks include undated clippings from 
newspapers from all over the country, objecting to Heflin’s 
Tuskegee speech . 38 In an editorial entitled “Heflin Should Re¬ 
tire,” the Washington Star commented: “It is impossible to 
think that Mr. Heflin is able to render his constituents in 
Congress any service now.” Republicans were enraged; Demo¬ 
crats were worried. An insurance agent from Goodwater, Ala¬ 
bama, who had been campaigning for Heflin wrote: 

If you could arrange for an appointment to speak to 
the voters of Goodwater and vicinity in the near future, I 
believe it would be to your advantage as well as to the 
Democracy here. I have heard no little adverse criticism 
,of your Tuskegee speech. . . .“ 

A Mobile attorney worried that Heflin’s Tuskegee speech 
might be used in some way to prevent the Fifth District Rep¬ 
resentative from being seated once he has already won his 
campaign . 40 

Subsequently, after the newspapers in and out of Alabama 
had made much of his Tuskegee attack, Heflin wrote to the 
editor of the Montgomery Journal and avowed that he had no 
apology to make. 

Using the Tuskegee speech as a springboard for his “White 
Supremacy” campaign, Heflin increased the tempo of his at¬ 
tack on Roosevelt, Booker T. Washington, and the Republican 
Party efforts to “equalize Negro rights.” In major campaign 
addresses before large Alabama audiences at Camp Hill and 
Alexander City he lauded the Democratic Party as the “party 

LaFayette Sun, October 12, 1904. 

Montgomery Advertiser, October 4, 1904. 

Scrapbooks 6 and 7, Heflin Papers. 

T. J. Arnold to Heflin, October 8, 1904, Heflin Papers. 

Edward M. Robinson to Heflin, November 11, 1904, Heflin Papers. 
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of the people” and the “open enemy of extravagance and op- 
pression in governmental affairs,” hotly condemned Booker 
Washington’s “interference with the politics of the South,” and 
affirmed the alleged Democratic Party’s belief that “the white 
man is God’s chosen instrument to rule the earth.”* 1 Evidently 
Heflin’s audiences liked what they heard. He polled the larg¬ 
est majority ever given by Alabama’s Fifth District. 43 Of 
greater import, however, was the national attention which the 
stormy campaigner drew to his intemperate remarks. 

In Maryland, the boss of the Democratic Party, Senator 
Arthur P. Gorman, had been having some difficulty in keeping 
some of the white voters of the state. Believing reports that 
Heflin’s campaigning might help the Maryland Democrats, Gor¬ 
man invited the young Congressman, to Baltimore. 41 He per¬ 
suaded Heflin to campaign for the Democrats in Maryland. 
The Alabamian accepted the invitation, and he so pleased Gor¬ 
man that he was asked to deliver several campaign addresses 
throughout the state. Moreover, he was invited back in the 
following year, 1907, and subsequently became a favorite in 
that state. 44 Heflin’s Maryland campaigning soon, led, to the 
National Speaker Bureau’s tapping him for Democratic Party 
campaign work throughout the country. 

In the meantime, back in Washington one of Heflin’s early 
first-term discoveries was that the District of Columbia had 
no segregated streetcars. Consequently, the Alabamian was 
quick to introduce a number of Jim Crow bills designed to 
rectify that situation. Unsuccessful in getting these passed, 
Heflin sought to tack on to a trackage bill an amendment to 
segregate streetcars. This, too, was defeated by a vote of 104 to 
57 with all affirmative votes being cast by Democrats and all 
negative votes by Republicans. 45 That Heflin’s efforts to 
segregate the Washington streetcars attracted widespread at¬ 
tention is evidenced by the volume of correspondence he re¬ 
ceived from citizens all the way from New York to Texas. 
Likewise the newspapers gave the subject much attention. The 

41 Montgomery Journal, October 17, 1904. 

42 See all November, 1904 issues, LaFayette Sun; O. H. Stevenson, Editor, Roanoke 
Leader, to Heflin, November 14, 1904, Heflin Papers. 

“John W . Owens, "Tom Heflin,” The American Mercury, XII (Septembe; • 
December, 1927), 272. 

44 Baltimore Sun, April 22, 1907. 

45 Atlanta Journal, February 23, 1908. 
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Houston Post commented: “Of course there was not the slight¬ 
est chance for the adoption of any Jim Crow amendment in 
Washington . . . but every member of Congress knows that 
if there was ever a community that needed such a law, Wash¬ 
ington is the place.” 18 The Atlanta Journal charged that it was 
“evident to everyone that the Republicans' interest in the Negro 
just now is due entirely to the approaching presidential and 
congressional elections,” but it lamented that the “agitation 
precipitated by the Heflin Amendment is regarded as ex¬ 
tremely unfortunate for the Democrats,” since it offered the 
“Republicans an opportunity to make a show of friendship for 
the brother in black.” 17 

j 

The president of the East Brookland Citizens’ Association 
of Brookland, D.C., contacted Heflin to convey that associa¬ 
tion’s official endorsement of his proposal for “separate street 
cars,” adding that the members of the association “sincerely 
hope that you will be successful in getting this enacted into a 
law as soon as possible.” 4 " 

By 1912, the year President Theodore Roosevelt delivered 
the annual Memorial Day address at Gettysburg, 49 James 
Thomas Heflin had become widely recognized as a fiery and 
colorful spokesman for white supremacy. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that when the 1913 Gettysburg invitation was issued 
to a man who had so consistently opposed the racial views of 
the preceding year’s speaker, a storm of controversy should 
follow. Heflin’s widespead popularity as a ceremonial speaker 
made his choice no less controversial. Thus an exciting stage 
was set for the South’s first representative at Gettysburg, in 
its 45-year history of prominent Memorial Day speakers. 

Among the estimated ten thousand people gathered at the 
1913 ceremony to hear Heflin bring “a message of a reunited 
country,” 50 there were a large number of his colleagues along 
with Capitol resident's who had accompanied the Alabama ora¬ 
tor on a specially chartered train from, Washington to Gettys¬ 
burg. 51 

1 Houston Post, February 25, 1908. 

1 Atlanta Journal, February 23, 1908. 

Charles McCauley to Heflin, May 7, 1906, Heflin Papers. 

^Roster of Memorial Day Speakers. 

0 Congressional Record, 63rd Congress, 1st Session, L (Part 2), 1861. 

Washington Times, May 30, 1913. 
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Using as the keynote of his address fifty years of internal 
peace and the gradual elimination of sectional lines, Heflin dis¬ 
cussed the “hardships and suffering” of the founding fathers, 
the triumph of the War of 1812, the issues involved in the War 
Between the States and the “ever lasting union” which had 
been “cemented,” the “unity of North and South in, this na¬ 
tion’s war with Spain,” and the need for continued national 
unity and goodwill which transcends sectional lines. 52 At no 
point in the address did the Alabamian touch upon or reflect 
his views on race or race relations. 

In contrast to the controversy which his invitation had pro¬ 
voked Heflin’s message seems to have evoked widespread praise 
and newspaper reports which were generally laudatory in na¬ 
ture. The Griffin, Georgia News held the address to be “broad, 
patriotic, and brilliant” and concluded that the effort “proved 
that no error was made in selecting for the first time a 
southern man for that great honor.” 53 The Washington Post 
stated: “Standing on historic Gettysburg, and bringing a mes¬ 
sage of reunited country, Bepresentative Thomas Heflin of 
Alabama today paid eloquent tribute to the heroism of the 
men who wore the blue and the gray.” 54 The headlines of the 
New York Times read, “Southern Congressman Brings Elo¬ 
quent Message of Good-will.” 33 The Washington Times ran a 
two-column picture of Heflin, along with a two-column story 
caption, “Heflin Brings Good Will of the South,.” 56 The Mobile 
Item declared that Heflin’s address was not only the “first 
address ever delivered by a southerner at the Gettysburg 
Memorial Day exercises,” but that it was also “one of the most 
notable of that occasion.” 57 William B. Bankhead, brother of 
the man who was later to unseat Heflin in the Senate, wrote 
congratulations to Heflin and added: “We are proud of Ala¬ 
bamians that can deliver the goods, and you met our fullest 
expectations on Memorial Day.” 33 

The Gettysburg National Park Commission of the War 
Department printed and bound Heflin’s speech and placed it 

Congressional Record, 1st Session, L (Part 2), 1861-1862. 

“Clipping from Griffin, Georgia News, June 3, 1913, Heflin Papers. 

54 Washington Post, May 31, 1913. 

™New York Times, May 31, 1913. 

66 Washington Times, May 30, 1913. 

57 Mobile Item, May 31, 1913. 

“Bankhead to Heflin, May 31, 1913, Heflin Papers. 
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in the library of the Department, and by unanimous action the 
House of Representatives ordered that the “able, eloquent and 
patriotic speech” be printed in the Congressional Record 

That the Gettysburg occasion’s first Southern orator won 
widespead acclaim in the face of a storm of protest against 
his selection is amply demonstrated. Heflin’s selection as 
Gettysburg’s first southern orator is made more singular by 
the fact that in the succeeding 50 years only three other south¬ 
erners were invited. They were William D. Upshaw of Georgia, 
in 1924; Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, in 1939; and Vice- 
President Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, in 1963. 60 


’Typewritten copies of directives, Heflin Papers. 
Roster of Memorial Day Speakers. 
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MASKED MEN IN THE MAGIC CITY: 
ACTIVITIES OF THE REVISED KLAN IN BIRMINGHAM, 

1916-1940 

by 

William R. Snell 

On Thanksgiving Eve, 1915, a. group of men sealed the 
heights of Stone Mountain, Georgia, lighted a fiery cross, and 
revived the Ku Klux Klan. Their leader, William J. Simmons, 
born in Harpersville, Alabama in 1880, little realized the influ¬ 
ence this act would exert upon his native state or its largest city. 
At the time masked men were invading the Magic City, it was 
in the process of changing from a large town to a thriving city. 1 

Unsuccessful in the Methodist ministry, Simmons turned his 
interests to the numerous fraternal organizations he had joined. 
While recuperating from a car accident, he projected a fraternal 
organization patterned after the romantic image of the Re¬ 
construction Ku Klux Klan. It was not until the 1920’s, how¬ 
ever, that the movement grew significantly. Conceived at a 
time when clubs of all types thrived and flourished, its secrecy 
and elaborate ritual appealed to many who felt lost in the masses; 
its colorful pageantry attracted numerous members and sym¬ 
pathizers. It was similar in many ways to other fraternal 
orders of the day in that it was dedicated to what its members 
believed was one hundred per cent Americanism, the supremacy 
of the Caucasian race, and Protestant religious tenets and 
morals. 8 

By 1920 the Klan had enrolled about five thousand mem¬ 
bers, most of whom were in Georgia. 3 From Georgia the or¬ 
ganization spread to Alabama, Florida, and other southern 

This article is based upon the author’s thesis "The Ku Klux Klan in Jefferson 
County, Alabama, 1916-1930” (Samford University, 1967), and an article "Fiery 
Crosses in the Roaring Twenties: Activities of the Revised Klan in Alabama, 
1915-1930,” The Alabama Review, XXIII (October, 1970), 256-276. Apprecia¬ 
tion is expressed for kind permission to quote from portions of the article. 

There is disagreement about the birthdate of Simmons; others indicate 1882. 
David M. Chalmers, Hooded Americanism, The First Century of the Ku Klux Klan, 
1865-196! (Garden City, 1965), 28-38. See also Arthur S. Rice, The Ku Klux 
Klan in American Politics (Washington, 1962), 14-16. 

Chalmers, Hooded Americanism, 28-38. See also Francis B. Simkins, "Ku-Klux 
Klan,” The American Encyclopedia (New York, 1964), XVI, 549-551. 
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states. In 1916, less than a year after the Invisible Empire 
was revived, Simmons had organized the Robert E. Lee Klan, 
No. 1 (Birmingham), the first Klavern (local unit) in Alabama 
and evidently the second in the nation. Bessemer Klan, No. 2 
and Montgomery Klan, No. 8 were soon organized. As was 
true nationally, these groups grew very slowly during their 
early years, 4 but Simmons promoted the organization tirelessly 
and his efforts began to pay dividends. In 1918 a writer for 
the New York Times gave a somewhat romantic but favorable 
account of the organization’s activities relating to labor un¬ 
rest in Mobile and Birmingham, claiming that the influence 
of the Klan was used to avert labor problems in both cities. 5 
The Klan’s zeal for order and stability was so great by 1919 
that it demanded greater police action against the criminal ele¬ 
ments in Birmingham. 0 

In 1921, a year of rapid growth for the Klan, from 600 to 
1,000 members staged the first publicly witnessed initiation 
ceremony in Klan history. Klansmen from throughout Alabama 
and the South converged on the Magic City to celebrate the 
fifty-fourth anniversary of the initiation! of General Nathan 
Bedford Forrest, Imperial Wizard of the Reconstruction Klan. 
Early on a cold, wet January evening in 1921 Klansmen’s auto¬ 
mobiles were parked in downtown Birmingham. By seven o’clock 
the cars began to move toward the Alabama State Fairgrounds, 
where twenty-one horsemen guarded the site. At eight-thirty 
cars were admitted to the park and aliens, as the non-initiated 
were called, given last minute instructions. 

Robed Klansmen formed a living cross in the center of the 
race track. Each man held a light, making a white shaft and a 
red crossbar. At the base of the cross was the white clad throne 
for the Imperial Wizard whose goregous purple robe was the 
“sole relieving note in the monotony of white.” Surrounding the 
cross and throne were a thousand robed and masked Klansmen. 

More than 500 initiates who were to be naturalized were 
marched four abreast from the grandstand. “To the strains of 
weird music” the neophytes marched to the throne where they 
took their oath, and knew that the Klan meant business. These 

Chalmers, Hooded Americanism, 78-84; Rice, American Politics, 14-16. 

'New York Times, September 1, 1918. See also Charles C. Alexander, The Ku Klux 
Klan in the Southwest (Lexington, 1965), 6. 

Rice, American Politics, 6. 
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men who worked behind desks, in the steel plants, and in the 
city’s stores, demonstrated, “that the best citizens of Birming¬ 
ham are connected with the Klan.” Members in the Birmingham 
Klan owned 200 automobiles, most of which were present that 
night and which were “at the disposal of the Klan at all times,” ! 

The ceremony, described as the “greatest since the founding 
of the new organization of the Klan,” was watched by a curious 
public. Newsmen were permitted to stand on a housetop inside 
the fairgrounds, but guards prevented a closer view. The public 
in some numbers watched the ceremony “from the hills around 
the grounds in spite of the very cold weather.” 

Three writers presented different aspects of the ceremony 
but were unanimous in the sympathy or respect for the organiza¬ 
tion and were obviously moved with the ritual. Simmons and 
his new associate Edward Y. Clarke were praised for their 
“excellent management” of so large a group and undertaking. 

Officials did not claim any credit for the success of the 
event. “The celebration last' night was not held publicly for 
any glory that the Klan might receive from it, but to let the 
public know that they are here, that they were here yesterday, 
and that they will be here forever.” 7 

The presence of the Klan was further demonstrated in 1921 
by a parade from Birmingham to Bessemer and in a number of 
acts of violence, mostly floggings. 8 In this atmosphere the Rev. 
James E. Coyle, pastor of Alabama’s largest Roman Catholic 
parish, St. Paul’s, Birmingham, was fatally wounded by an 
itinerant Methodist minister, E. R. Stephenson. Having no 
pastoral charge, Stephenson performed numerous marriages in 
the courthouse and was known as the “Marrying Parson.” 
Among the fraternal organizations to which he belonged was 
the Ku Klux Klan. Carrying a pistol, the minister had gone to 
the rectory to search for his only daughter, Ruth, who had 
recently become a Catholic and married a Catholic, Pedro Guss- 
man, in a ceremony performed by Father Coyle. Admitting 
that he fired the shot, Stephenson was charged with second- 

7 New York Times, January 28, 1921; Birmingham Post, January 28, 1921; Bir¬ 
mingham Age-Herald, January 27, 28, 1921. 

“Birmingham Age-Herald, June 14, July 23, 24, 25, 27, August 2, December 20, 
1921; Birmingham News, June 14, July 24, 1921; Birmingham Post, June 13, 14, 
1921. 
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degree murder and jailed without bond. His lawyers, Hugo 
Black and Crampton Harris, entered pleas of “not guilty” and 
“not guilty by reason of insanity.” 9 

The widely publicized trial of Stephenson opened op Oc¬ 
tober 17, 1921, while hundreds of would-be spectators^ were 
turned away from the filled courtroom. Five witnesses for the 
state testified that Father Coyle had offered no resistance and 
that no struggle preceded the shooting. On cross-examination 
attorney Black elicited statements from two of the prosecu¬ 
tion witnesses that they were Catholics and one of them had 
had his expenses paid to return to Alabama to testify. 19 

After deliberating two hours, the jury, composed of a ma¬ 
jority of Klansmen, reached a verdict of not guilty. Judge 
William E. Fort, in dismissing the jury, said, “I believe you 
have done your best.” 11 

As sensational as this trial had been, it was soon replaced 
by public interest in the fiftieth birthday of the Magic City. 
President Warren G. Harding was the featured guest for the 
festivities. To honor the President the Birmingham. Age-Herald 
ran a special front page of the Marion (Ohio) Daily Star of 
which Harding was editor and proprietor. This gesture pleased 
the President and his lady, who in turn pleased Birmingham 
with their presence for the celebration. Before a segregated 
audience in Woodrow Wilson Park, the chief executive touched 
briefly on another community prejudice stating that mixing 
of the races can never occur. 12 

When Simmons’ recruitment efforts were not so success¬ 
ful as he had hoped, Edward Y. Clarke and Mrs. Bessie Tyler, 
both professional publicity agent's, inaugurated a nationwide 
canvass for members. At the same time two efforts to frus¬ 
trate the Klan had quite the opposite effect: A hearing by the 
House Rules Committee in October, 1921, and, in the same 
year, a series of articles in the New York World attempted to 
expose the secret order. These gave it nationwide publicity 

'New York Times, August 12, 1921; Birmingham News, September 7, 1921. 
Birmingham News, October 17, 1921. 

Ibid., October 12, 1921; Birmingham Age-Herald, October 22, 1921; New York 
Times, October 22, 1921. Interview with Mr. James Esdale, former Grand 
Dragon of Alabama, and owner of Bail Bond Company, 809 21st Street North, 
Birmingham, Alabama, June 15, 1967. 

Birmingham News, October 26, 1921; Birmingham Age-Herald , October 26, 1921. 
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and resulted in increased membership which was largely mid¬ 
dle class and cross-sectional. Contrary to general belief, the 
Klan was not primarily a small-town and rural phenomenon. 18 

Enjoying national publicity, Imperial Wizard Simmons de¬ 
cided to launch a recruitment drive in the Birmingham area. 
In an open letter he charged that the Klan’s enemies “have 
attempted to lynch the Ku Klux Klan by discrediting it in the 
eyes of the public before it had a chance to defend itself, to 
state its case, or to obtain a fair and impartial hearing.” He 
appealed for a chance for his fledgling organization to prove 
itself and presented it as an underdog struggling for life. 14 

At the same time that the Klan was seeking public sym¬ 
pathy, others sought to discredit the organization. After several 
alleged acts of violence the Birmingham Bar Association and 
others sought to prohibit masked parades and curb Klan activi¬ 
ties. A committee was appointed to work with the five city 
commissioners, and a proposed ordinance was drafted which 
would have prevented appearance of masked persons on the 
streets or in public places. Representatives from the interested 
groups, including Klansmen, were present for the discussion. 
After a stormy, three-hour session, the ordinance was defeated, 
but another, making it a misdemeanor to lure a person from 
home for unlawful purposes, passed unanimously. The Bar 
Association voted to continue its efforts and the League of 
Women Voters proposed questionnaires for the candidates in that 
year’s elections. Their efforts met with little success. 15 

In October, 1922, a large number of Klansmen naturalized 
700 aliens at a public service at Dixie Flying Field while ap¬ 
proximately 400 curious spectators watched from a short dis¬ 
tance away. Jack Freeman, the reporter for the Age-Herald 
called it the “most gigantic naturalization” ever witnessed in 
Alabama. 16 A month later, an unscheduled parade was com- 

“John Moffatt Mecklin, The Ku Klux Klan: A Study in the American Mind 
(New York, 1963), 96-109. See also Carl N. Degler, "A Century of the Klans: 
A Review Article,” Journal of Southern History, XXXI (November, 1965), 439; 
and Kenneth T. Jackson, The Ku Klux Klan in the City, 1913-1930 (New York, 
1967). 

14 Birmingham News, October 26, 1921. 

“Birmingham Age-Herald, May 31, June 2, 3, 6, 7, 12, 14, 1922; Birmingham Bar 
Association, Minutes, May 25, 29, 1922. 

16 Birmingham Post, October 24, 1922; Birmingham News, October 24, 1922; Bir¬ 
mingham Age-Herald, October 24, 1922. 
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posed of 400 Klansmen, in automobiles, who gathered at' Avon¬ 
dale Park and entered the city via the tunnel under the Termi¬ 
nal Station. Mystery surrounded the event since the “mission 
and destination of the knight's was unknown.” 17 

Meanwhile, in Atlanta, Klan, leaders were making some 
important decisions which were to affect, directly or indirectly, 
not only the Klans in Jefferson County but those throughout 
the country. Hiram Evans, a native of Ashland, Alabama, 
was elected Imperial Wizard to succeed William J. Simmons, 
who was made Emperor, an impressive title which carried 
little authority. James Esdale, Cyclops of Lee Klan, and the 
delegation from Birmingham, actively supported this change 
because they felt Evans’ age and organizational ability, already 
demonstrated in Texas, would be helpful in the Klan. Evans 
was a graduate of Vanderbilt University and a reasonably suc¬ 
cessful dentist in Dallas. He dressed well, was a good public 
speaker, and recognized and appealed to the “groups in America 
with interests parallel to those of the Klan, especially large 
corporations.” He was to head the national Klan until 1939. 18 

By July 1, 1923, the first issue of the T W K Monthly, 
the official state publication of the Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan, had appeared, printed in Birmingham, with L. E. Lance 
as publisher. The forty-page publication was in three colors 
and contained news of the Klans throughout the state, editorial 
expression, and an “immense amount of advertising material 
from the firms and business houses of Birmingham and (its) 
suburbs.” The front cover, in red and black, was “striking 
with its silhouette of the city skyline and a quotation attributed 
to Thomas R. Marshall.” The same cover design was used for 
all subsequent issues of the publication. 10 

A huge rally was planned in September, 1923, for Edge- 
wood Park. A public invitation was extended more than a 
week in advance in a front page story in the Age-Herald. In 
addition to the ceremony, there was to be swimming, dancing, 
a barbecue, stunt flying, a fireworks display, and a concert 
by the Chattanooga Klan Band. About 5,000 Klansmen were 

Birmingham Age-Herald , November 25, 1922. 

Ibid., November 29, 1922; William Peirce Randel, The Ku Klux Klan, A Century 
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present to initiate from 1,250 to 1,750 new members. Crowds I 
estimated at from 20,000 to 25,000 were present to witness the I 
ceremony while an estimated 40,000 to 50,000 people came some- I 
time during the day. The ceremony, said t'o be the largest in I 
the South, attracted more people than a similar ceremony in I 
Chattanooga a few weeks earlier. Hugo L. Black was among I 
the initiates who took part in the stately ritual conducted by I 
the Robert E. Lee Klan. 20 I 

Two months later, in November, 1923, the Nathan B. For- I 
rest Klan, No. 60 attracted an estimated 50,000 people to East I 
Lake Park during the afternoon and evening. Electric lights I 
were strung across the field and extra streetcars were added I 
on the East Lake Park and Tidewater lines. Dr. Lloyd P. I 
Bloodworth, Imperial Lecturer, addressed the crowd and pledged I 
the strength of the Klan to make “America a better place for I 
Americans to live in.” The naturalization ceremony inducted I 
approximately 2,000 new members in an impressive ritual, and I 
was reputed to be the “biggest ever held in the South.” 21 I 

Politically, as in other areas, the Invisible Empire was I 
firmly entrenched in the Birmingham area by 1924 and claimed I 
18,000 members and 15,000 of the city’s 32,000 registered voters. I 
Many of the county and city officials were members or sym- I 
pathized with the Klan. With so many registered voters as I 
members, additional Klansmen were elected to office. The I 
New York Times writing of the Klan and politics in Georgia, I 
Tennessee, and Alabama, declared that the greatest progress I 
had been made in Alabama, with the order controlling Jeffer- I 
sen County and exerting great influence in other areas of the 
state. Sheriff Thomas J. Shirley, a well-known Klansman, at 
least two judges, and more than a score of county and city 
officials were claimed by the organization. But not all Ala¬ 
bamians were Klan supporters. In fact, the presidential hope¬ 
ful Senator Oscar W. Underwood denounced the Klan before 
a large gathering of civic clubs in Houston, Texas, in October, 
1923. His position helped make the Klan the major issue in the 
conventions of 1924. 22 Governor William W. Brandon, a mem¬ 
ber, was publicly “on friendly terms with the Ku Klux Klan,” 

w lbid., September 13, 1923; Birmingham News, September 12, 1923; Chalmers, 
Hooded Americanism , 78-84, 314-316. 

2l Birmingham Age-Herald , September 2, 12, November 1, 6, 21, 1923; Binning - 
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but, with the nature of politics being what it is, he declared 
for Underwood. 23 

Because of recent incidents of violence in, the city, the 
Robert E. Lee Klan made an ostensible display of concern for 
law enforcement. In an October meeting the klavern unani¬ 
mously endorsed an increase in pay for policemen and an ad¬ 
dition to their number. The secret order held as a cardinal 
principle that “law and order can be maintained in the com¬ 
munity only by maintaining an adequate and well-paid police 
department.” Finances of the city were such, however, that 
the raise was not soon achieved. 24 

The Klans in the Birmingham area enjoyed financial as 
well as numerical success. A building for the Robert E. Lee 
Klan was announced in February, 1924. To be located on the 
northeast corner of Twenty-First Street and Sixth Avenue, 
North, the proposed $250,000 building would be “one of the 
most beautiful buildings in Birmingham.” In May, 1925, this 
site was sold for $70,000 and the Athletic Club property at' 510 
North Twentieth Street was purchased for $190,000, with plans 
for extensive redecorations and early occupancy. By Febru¬ 
ary, 1926, however, the Klan sold this structure to the YMCA 
for $200,000 and decided, temporarily, at least, to rent quar¬ 
ters. 23 By May, 1924, it was rumored that the Ensley Klan 
had paid $10,000 for a lot on the northeast corner of Twenty- 
Third Street and Avenue E (Ensley). A two-story brick 
klavern was to be erected on the site. 28 Contracts for the Na¬ 
than B. Forrest Klavern Building were let in December, 1924, 
at a cost of $120,000. The two-story brick structure, located 
in Wahouma at Edmonds Street and First Avenue, contained 
Klan offices upstairs and rental space on the ground floor and 
was described as the “last word in architectural beauty.” Other 
klaverns had ample but less commodious lodges. 27 

In order to help finance the projected buildings and in¬ 
crease their strength in the community, a concerted recruit- 

23 * 
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ment drive was started. On June 10, 1924, exploding fireworks 
during the afternoon signaled the evening parade which opened 
the drive. Policemen on motorcycles, a band and drum corps, 
and local and state Klan officials led 5,000 robed Klansmen and 
over a thousand automobiles through the streets of Fairfield, 
Ensley, and Birmingham. Literature listing the qualifications 
for membership was scattered by one of the advance cars and 
announcement was made of another large ceremony to be held 
two weeks later in East Lake Park. Many members carried 
electric torches, slogans, and patriotic buntings, but all tags 
had been carefully covered by cloth, “so secret was the parade.” 
Traffic lights along the route were stopped and regular traffic 
was held up for thirty-five minutes at some points. 

Two weeks later, 40,000 people witnessed the initiation of 
over 4,000 candidates and 50,000 persons visited the park dur¬ 
ing the day. Five local Klans participated in the joint naturali¬ 
zation. Tallied by the turnstiles the numbers were: Robert E. 
Lee Klan, 2,000 candidates; Woodlawn (Nathan B. Forrest 
Klan, No. 60), 1,100; Ensley, 500; Bessemer, 367; and Avondale, 
140; a total of 4,107. Registration headquarters indicated that 
these had been enrolled since May 1. “Klansmen asserted that 
it was not' only the biggest fraternal day in Birmingham’s his¬ 
tory, but the largest Ku Klux function ever held in the South¬ 
east.” Throughout the day the Birmingham Electric Company 
again added extra cars to handle the crowds, and automobiles 
were parked in all directions from the festivities. Special trains 
brought visiting Klansmen from Chattanooga, Anniston, Syla- 
cauga, Goodwater, Alexander City, Mobile, and Tuscaloosa. 
There were even ten visitors from as far away as Evansville, 
Indiana, a center of mid-Western Klan, activity. 

Preceding the initiation, Dr. Earl Hotalen, Cyclops of Chat¬ 
tanooga Klan, No. 4 and frequent speaker in, Alabama, re¬ 
counted the history of the original Klan and told how “patriotic 
young men in Atlanta brought about it’s reincarnation on pa¬ 
triotic principles” in 1915. The Klan’s dramatic ritual and 
secrecy proved very alluring features to many. One reporter 
concluded that “the most solid anti would have admitted the 

• * * J Oft 

ceremony was impressive. 
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Such accounts aided recruitment and by 1924 the Robert E. 
Lee Klan was estimated to have 7,500 to 10,000 members. In 
October a capacity crowd estimated at 23,000 attended a cere¬ 
mony at Rickwood Field where more than a thousand were 
initiated into four local klavems. An added feature of the 
occasion was an effigy burial of Senator Oscar W. Underwood 
beneath the speaker’s platform in the center of the field. Eight¬ 
een honorary pallbearers represented the recently discharged 
Jefferson County Grand Jury which had been instructed to 
investigate Underwood’s Maine campaign speeches in which he 
“pictured the state of Alabama as being terrorized by the 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan.” When the audience was asked 
if there was anyone who cared to preach a funeral sermon, there 
was deafening applause but no volunteers. 20 

While the Klansmen of the area were busy, the ladies were 
not inactive. Following the guidance of the national Klan, the 
Alabama Women of the Ku Klux Klan obtained a charter and 
actively challenged the Kamelias, a rival organization proposed 
by Emperor Simmons in 1923. The central headquarters 
were the First National Bank Building, Birmingham,, where 
the state Klan offices were located. James Esdale was their 
authorized agent while his wife headed the women’s organiza¬ 
tion for the state. No one could quarrel with the high purpose 
of the organization, but it was, in fact, a way to help bolster the 
Klan organization by broadening appeal to women. Later a 
Junior Klan was initiated but never attracted many members 
because of a number of competing non-controversial organiza¬ 
tions sponsored by civic clubs and organizations. 30 

By 1925 the Klan was in a position to assume a much more 
active role in the life of the Birmingham region, which it pro¬ 
ceeded to do in a number of activities. As early as 1924 Klans¬ 
men had sought to bring moral reform to Jefferson County. On 
Red Mountain near Birmingham robed Klansmen burned crosses 
and flashed lights on occupants of parked cars and ordered them 
to move on.” 31 White-robed men lighted fiery crosses along the 

' J Birmingham News, October 16, 1924; Birmingham Age-Herald, October 16, 1924. 
The ceremony was under the direction of the Forrest Klan but included initiates 
from Bessemer, Robert E. Lee, and Industrial Cities Klans. 

Montgomery Journal, December 19, 1924; Birmingham Age-Herald, December 
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Montgomery highway and the valley regions south of Birming¬ 
ham ‘‘to break up road houses.” These raids were conducted 
with the approval of the county authorities who wanted to “clean 
up the places, anyhow.” Similar raids were conducted against 
houses of ill-repute, and city detectives M. W. Alexander and 
Frank Watson received a letter demanding that several locations 
be cleaned up because “they were immoral and were selling 
liquor.” It was signed “K.K.K.” 

One house was visited on Thursday and five on Friday, 
January 16, 1925. Witnesses reported that “several automobile 
loads of white-robed figures drove up, planted the cross, set it 
on fire, and then silently drove away.” Birmingham’s Com¬ 
missioner of Public Safety W. B. Cloe announced a “dramatic 
campaign against disorderly houses, following the sensational 
burning of fiery crosses. . . . Police believe that the Ku Klux 
Klan was responsible for the burning crosses, as a warning to 
inmates of the houses.” Later Commissioner Cloe said, “I wel¬ 
come outside aid of whatever nature, as long as it is an orderly 
effort to help rid Birmingham of immorality.” 12 

Several days later the Birmingham Post reported that 
the “disorderly houses, which have operated openly in Bir¬ 
mingham for years, were quiet and deserted today.” Early in 
February six additional men were added to the police force 
to help curb lawlessness. In addition to the houses of prostitu¬ 
tion, there had been a rash of robberies and considerable evi¬ 
dence of a crime wave in the city. 33 

The fourth in a series of similar incidents occurred Feb¬ 
ruary 6, when crosses were burned at three houses of ill-fame. 
The clean-up committee was composed of 75 Klansmen in auto¬ 
mobiles with tags covered. Staff representatives of the city’s 
newspapers were invited to be waiting at’ eight o’clock in the 
evening at the corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-Sixth Street. 
A reporter from the Age-Herald accompanied the raiding party, 
but no representatives came from the other papers. The roving 
reporter wrote that all occupants protested their innocence, 
although one of them, Miss Ida Cartwright, said she would re¬ 
turn to Evansville, Indiana. 34 

Ibid., January 18, 1925; Birmingham Post, January 17, 1925. 
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In some areas of the state the Klan exercised a great deal 
of political influence. This was especially true of Birmingham 
and Jefferson County. Although the Klan failed to prevent the 
reelection of R. E. Chadwick to the Birmingham Board of Edu¬ 
cation in April, 1925, the results of the city commissioner’s 
election in October were considered a “tremendous victory” for 
the Klan. Two of the three Klan-supported candidates won 
election although only John H. Taylor, Commissioner of Public 
Safety, was actually a member of the order. 35 

Klan success was attributable not only to its secrecy, which 
appealed to an adventure-seeking group of men, but also to the 
protection promised members and their families w'ho might be 
in need. Aid was often promised individuals in unfortunate 
circumstances. Klan help was demonstrated when an unusual 
financial shortage caused the Birmingham Board of Educa¬ 
tion to close the schools April 24, 1925, five weeks short of the 
regular nine-month term. Some teachers continued, to work 
even though they were not promised a salary. In response to 
the crisis, the Klan sponsored a minstrel at the municipal audi¬ 
torium, featuring the Original Four Quartet and Little Willie, 
a fiddler from Blount County. The show made $3,445.50 which 
was turned over to county treasurer C. E. Harrison to pay the 
teachers who remained at their posts. Names of the recipients 
and the amounts received ranging from $10 to $100, were listed 
in the Age-Herald 

In June the municipal auditorium served the Klan for a 
different purpose. Approximately 6,000 robed and hooded fig¬ 
ures, including a number of women and junior Klansmen, par¬ 
aded through the downtown area to the auditorium. At the 
auditorium a “Lodge of Sorrow” was held to memorialize the 
more than 120 Klansmen who had died in Alabama since the 
Klan was revived. Attracting dignitaries from all parts of 
North Alabama, known as Province No. 1, Realm of Alabama, 
the program included the Klan dirge, special music, a memorial 
address, and impressive rites for the dead. This service was in 
addition to separate rites provided at; individual Klansmen’s 
funerals. 3 ' For example, when Robert E. Smith, Deputy Sheriff 

Birmingham Post, April 4, 21, October 20, 1925; Birmingham News, October 20, 

1925. 
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of Jefferson County, died in 1922, six hooded knights accom¬ 
panied the casket into Mount Vernon Methodist Church. They 
remained for the service and placed a floral wreath at the foot 
of the bier. 38 Later the same year other members attended the 
funeral of James H. Hilliard, former Deputy Sheriff, at Ruhama 
Baptist Church. Walking with the procession, they placed a 
cross at the grave in the cemetery. 30 

Although some individual members might be deceased, the 
Klan was not dead. In 1926 the Klan in Alabama enjoyed its 
greatest membership (94,301), largest number of klaverns (148), 
and exerted powerful political influence. Jefferson County 
Klans alone enlisted between 15,000 and 20,000 members, their 
largest membership in history. 10 

The Birmingham Klans began the new year with zest and 
zeal. A group of robed Klansmen, armed with search war¬ 
rants for liquor (and a gun or two), staged sensational raids 
on three Chinese restaurants within the city: Joy Young’s, the 
King Joy Inn, and Shanghai Low’s. In addition to searching 
the premises, some took the liberty of searching some of the 
patrons; the Klan members had violated propriety as well as 
law. An editorial outcry was raised against such an outrage 
like this, and a call went out for law enforcement by legally 
constituted authorities. Within two weeks, four Klansmen had 
been arrested and convicted. W. J. Worthington, Exalted 
Cyclops of Avondale Klan, No. 59, and W. W. Israel were fined 
$100 and given ninety days in jail. T. C. Harwell was fined 
$100 and given thirty days while W. D. Ilaynie, the youngest 
member of the party, was fined $50 and given a suspended 
sentence of thirty days. When their decision was appealed, 
Worthington was tried separately and acquitted. Hugh A. 
Locke, lawyer for the defense, argued that the search warrants 
were properly drawn and that the deputy sheriff with the 
group made their actions within the law. The case against the 
others was dropped because officials felt that their strongest 
case was against Worthington. 11 

''’Birmingham Age-Herald , February 11, 1922. 

Ibid December 3, 1922. 

Interview with James Esdale, June 15, 1967. 

^Birmingham Age-Herald , January 3 , 14, 1926; Birmingham Post, April 29, May 1, 

1926. 
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In the 1926 elections the Klan enjoyed important political 
victories. Governor-elect Bibb Graves and Attorney General- 
elect Charles C. McCall were both members of the Montgomery 
Klan, the former being Exalted Cyclops. Hugo L. Black, newly 
elected United State Seneator, was a member of the Robert E. 
Lee Klan in Birmingham. Birmingham lawyer George Frey and 
a number of other state representatives were members of the 
Invisible Empire. Frey shared an office in the First National 
Bank Building with fellow lawyer, James Esdale, Grand Dragon 
of the Realm of Alabama. When election results were con¬ 
clusive, Esdale checked the list of new legislators and “found 
that some of the members of that body” did not belong to the 
Klan. He advised various Klans throughout the state that 
legislators who were not members should be encouraged to join 
and that his office be informed of the success of the campaign. 12 

To celebrate the recent political victories, a Klorero (meet¬ 
ing) was called for September 2, 1926, in Birmingham. During 
the afternoon Hugo L. Black and Bibb Graves sat on the stage 
of the Great Klavern on Twentieth Street. Esdale said “Klan 
history was to be made. . . and the politicians were each 
presented a gold “grand passport” by Dr. A. D. Ellis of Tusca¬ 
loosa. That evening a parade marched to the auditorium where 
Imperial Wizard Hiram W. Evans’ address was carried over 
local radio station WBRC, one of the first night broadcasts in 
Birmingham’s history. 4 " 

In 1927 a dispute developed between the Forrest Klan, No. 
60 and the Grand Dragon over conduct of local affairs. As 
the controversy increased, the Age-Herald took a keen interest 
in local Klan affairs and published accounts of the meetings of 
various klaverns. Upset by this breach of secrecy, the Klan 
attempted to strengthen its security and isolate and remove the 
informer. Repeated efforts were not successful, and accounts 
continued to be published until several libel suits were in¬ 
stituted by Esdale against the paper. Detailed reports of the 
area klaverns ceased abruptly when the Age-Herald was sold 


^Birmingham Age-Herald, December 12, 26, 28, 29, 1926. 

Birmingham Post , September 2, 1926; Birmingham News , August 20, September 
2, 3, 1926; Birmingham Age-Herald , September 3, 1926; New York Times, 
September 13, 14, 15, 1937. 
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to E. D. DeWitt, acting in behalf of Victor Hanson in March, 
1927" 

One of the flagrant outrages perpetrated by the revised 
Klan was flogging. The total number of those to suffer this 
indignity will never be known. The Birmingham Neivs esti¬ 
mated in 1927 that hundreds had felt the Klan’s lash in the 
previous five years. A typical example occurred in 1927 when 
T. B. Naramore was aroused from his bed by four unmasked 
men and given twenty-five lashes. He was accused of drunk¬ 
enness, beating his wife, and improper relations with his in¬ 
valid daughter, all of which he denied. No trace could be found 
of the men who did the flogging. 15 Two months later, George 
Smith, German proprietor of a small grocery, and his sixteen- 
year-old daughter, Tessie, were whipped. He was handcuffed 
and beaten with “heavy sticks” while the girl was lashed with 
tree branches but not seriously hurt. Smith had been told not 
to permit his daughter to work in the store which was pat¬ 
ronized by Negroes. 10 Actions were directed less frequently 
against blacks and more against whites who had violated the 
community’s generally accepted moral values. 

A number of whippings had been carried out every year 
from 1921 to 1927, but there were no arrests or convictions. In 
1925 a series of floggings occurred during a brief period of time. 
After four of the floggings took place, an outpouring of public, 
civic, and judicial indignation occurred, which resulted in the 
indictment of three men. The first case resulted in an acquittal, 
and the others were not brought to trial. 4 ' 

The flogging which was to receive the greatest publicity, 
arouse public indignation, and result in the first successful con¬ 
victions was that' of Jeff Calloway, a nineteen-year-old orphan 
from Blount County on June 26, 1927. Klansmen from One- 
onta and Tarrant City participated in an evening service at An¬ 
tioch Baptist Church near Oneonta, in which three white-robed 
men spoke from the pulpit'. As they were leaving, they seized 
Calloway, who had a bottle and had been drinking. They drove 
to Jefferson County where he was severely kicked and beaten 

“Birmingham Age-Herald, January 5, 12, February 2, 5, 6, 1927; Birmingham 
Post, January 6, February 5, March 3, 1927. 

"Birmingham Age-Herald, January 13, 1927. 

“Ibid., March 13, 1927. 

11 Ibid., April 4, 1925; Birmingham Post, March 21, 1925. 
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Ku Klux mask mailed to Attorney General C. C. McCall during 
the Calloway affair, and presented by Mr. McCall to the 
Archives and History Dept, with the envelope in which it 
was mailed. 
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with a hickory stick. Attorney General Charles C. McCall, 
himself a Klansman, demanded the names of the men responsi¬ 
ble for the crime from state Grand Dragon James Esdale. 
Seven men were tried for kidnapping and flogging Calloway; 
two defendant's were found guilty and subsequently the others 
entered guilty pleas. This conviction was so important that 
the Age-Herald compared it to the fall of the Bastille. 48 

When a parade of the Klan was announced for December 15, 
1927, McCall called it a “flouting gesture.” To celebrate the 
recent acquittals in trials in Luverne, Alabama, Klansmen from 
over the state were urged to make it the greatest parade in 
Klan history. Even the elements conspired against the event 
as rain delayed the parade almost' an hour and a half. A re¬ 
porter for the News counted the marchers: 828 men, 103 

women, and four children. At the municipal auditorium they 
held a banquet and heard a prominent speaker. Newspapermen 
were barred from the meeting and were unanimous in their 
unsympathetic accounts of t'he event. What was intended to be 
a “victory parade” may have been the “wake” for the Klan in 
Birmingham and Alabama. Never again did the organization 
enjoy the strength of numbers, wealth of finances, public ap¬ 
proval, religious sanction, or political victories it had previ¬ 
ously known. 4 " 

As 1928 opened, both state and national Klan leaders were 
thinking of ways to recover their losses in membership and 
prestige. They developed the K-Trio degree which was to be 
introduced on February 22, 1928. At this time members would 
attain the new degree by paying one dollar and unmasking. This 
was an effort to unmask before being forced by public opinion, 
and to increase dwindling revenues. Despite these attempts, 
membership continued to fall as some refused the new degree 
and others became inactive 50 

The most colorful story came in 1928 when the effigy of 
Alfred E. Smith was cut, shot, and hung at a July meeting of 
the Nathan B. Forrest Klan, No. 60 at Wahouma. More than 
200 men, women, and children were present to hear speeches 

'Birmingham Age-Herald, July 2, 5, 6 , August 5, 6, 7, 1927; Birmingham Post, 
July 5, 6, 1927. 

'Birmingham Age-Herald, December 11, 12, 16, 1927; Birmingham News, De¬ 
cember 16, 1927; Birmingham Post, December 13, 14, 16, 1927. 

Birmingham Age-Herald, January 22, 23, 24, February 22, 23, 2 5, 29, 1928. 
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denouncing the Houston Democratic Convention. Two Klavaliers, 
IClan security guards, brought in a dummy, introduced it as A1 
Smith, and asked the crowd what should be done to it. When 
loud and numerous replies of “Lynch him,” ensued, an officer, 
producing a long knife, cut its throat and liberally poured mer- 
curochrome on the neck to add to the effect. Another shot the 
dummy, tightened a rope around its neck, and as he dragged it 
through the hall, some stepped out to kick it. A local official 
predicted that Smith would be lynched with “good Christian 
Democratic votes in November” and Alabama would go Republi¬ 
can for the first time in its history:' 1 

The Klan was in the background most’ of 1929 because it 
had expended its strength and finances against Smith and had 
lost; moreover, it was declining in membership. Seriously dam¬ 
aged by the intense newspaper publicity during and after the 
Calloway trial in 1927, membership continued to fall. Accord¬ 
ing to figures compiled by t'he Washington Post, over 115,000 
members had been inducted into the secret order in Alabama 
by 1925. In 1926 actual membership stood at 94,301. As 1927 
drew to a close, membership stood at 10,431, then dropped to 
5,525 in 1928. In 1929 there were only 3,213 members, and the 
membership fell to 1,349 during 1930. 02 

During the 1928 campaign some Democrats failed to support 
the national nominee of their party; among them were United 
States Senator J. Thomas Heflin and Hugh A. Locke, an aspir¬ 
ant for governor of Alabama. The Democratic Executive Com¬ 
mittee, in December, 1929, voted to bar both candidates from the 
primary in 1930, but both men announced their determination to 
be candidates. Horace Wilkinson, the state leader of the in¬ 
dependent movement, bypassed Esdale, went directly to Evans, 
and convinced him that the candidates could win the election 
outside the party. Esdale was just as sure that they would fail 53 

Kl lbid., July 8, 1928; Rice, American Politics, 87; Edwin C. Nevins, "Alabama in 
the Presidential Election of 1928” (unpublished master’s thesis, University of 
Alabama, 1937), 78; Hugh Dorsey-Reagen, "The Presidential Campaign of 1928 
in Alabama” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Texas, 1961), 
97-98, 383; A. B. Moore, History of Alabama (Tuscaloosa, 1931), 777. 

6 'The Washington Post quoted in the Birmingham News, November 23, 1930. 
These figures when presented to former Klan officials in Pennsylvania were ad¬ 
judged accurate for that state; Emerson H. Loucks, The Ku Klux Klan in Penn¬ 
sylvania, A Study in Nativism (New York, 1936), 208. 

Birmingham Age-Herald, December 17, 21, 1929; New York Times, December 
28, 1929. 
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The Republicans decided not to field candidates for the 
positions sought by Locke or Heflin, who they claimed were 
“friends of the Republican cause.” They nominated a strong 
slate of candidates for the other offices hoping to “tear up the 
Democratic Party for the next 50 years.” Benjamin M. Miller, 
who strongly opposed the Klan, won by a 58,626 vote majority 
over Locke in the gubernatorial race, and John H. Bankhead, Jr. 
led Heflin by over 52,000 votes for the United States Senate 
■seat. Both Democratic leaders were subsequently elected in the 
general election in November/ 4 

In anticipation of the general election and its results, the 
News commented on the decline of the Klan since 1927. The 
paper predicted that after the election the Klan. “will have 
reached the end of its rope in Alabama. . . .” The predicted 
events occurred, and as a fitting memorial to the demise of the 
Klan the News published an editorial appropriately entitled 
“The Decline and Fall of the Invisible Empire.” Publicity 
was directed against the prejudices and hates of the organiza¬ 
tion and caused loss of membership. Claiming some of the 
credit for the newspapers, the editor wrote “Alabama is a bet¬ 
ter state in which to live as a result of the fight.” The only 
regret was that there were still over a thousand Alabamians 
who were members of the organization. 03 

In 1931 another left the ranks of the Klan; James Elsdale 
laid aside the Grand Dragon’s robes and entrusted the leadership 
of the remaining Klansmen to Bert E. Thomas. Esdale was the 
most powerful Klansman of them all, and his resignation was 
symbolic of the end of an era. 50 

Accounts of the activities of the local Klan in the 1930’s are 
sketchy, probably due to the small size and ineffectiveness of the 
organization. Thomas tried to spark the organization as he had 
in former days, but lasting results were few. In September, 
1931, Klansmen were to be furnished robes at the meeting hall 
at 1809^ Fourth Avenue North to parade bearing fiery crosses 
through the Negro sections of the city. Lamenting the recent 
assaults upon young women they maintained “something must 
he done and Klansmen must do it.” 57 

^Birmingham Age-Herald , August 21, 22, 2}, 1930. 

5 r > 

Birmingham News, October 3, 1930. 

"Ibid., November 23, 1930; Interview with James Esdale, June 6, 1967. 

5 Birmingham Post, September 15, 1931. 
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East Lake Park, the site of a number of previous successful 
ceremonies of the local Klans, was to be the scene of an important 
celebration on November 12, 1931. Promising fireworks, pub¬ 
lic speaking, free Klan statues, and a free barbecue for all robed 
Klansmen, the featured speaker was to be Imperial Wizard 
Evans. 

Activities in 1932 included a brief effort of the Lee Klan 
to route Negro crowds and warn Communists against agitation 
in connection, with the sensational Scottsboro rape case. In 
July, 1933, t'he local Klan was host to a meeting of state leaders. 
Hoping to attract a large crowd because of the importance 
of the meeting, Evans was billed as the main speaker, and other 
national officials were present to provide helpful suggestions 
for local leaders. It was reported that' groups from. Ensley, 
North Birmingham, Bessemer, Tarrant, East Lake, Woodlawn, 
West End, and Birmingham held membership in the state organ¬ 
ization. 53 

The following year Mobile was the convention site for the 
state Klan meeting. Grand Dragon Thomas, an auto garage 
operator, led the delegation from Birmingham. Acquiescing to 
the demands of the Mobile city commission, Klan officials 
agreed to be unmasked as they paraded through the port city’s 
business district. Evans was scheduled t‘o close the sessions 
by speaking on the subject “What The Klan Will Do in the 
Future.’ 750 

The Klan mobilized its forces in 1935 in an attempt to pre¬ 
vent the ending of prohibition in Alabama after the Twenty- 
First Amendment ended it nationally in 1933. Former Gover¬ 
nor Benjamin M, Miller, a Klan antagonist, was in sympathy 
with their current position. Klan handbills bearing the imprint 
of the Robert E. Lee Klan, No. 1, urged citizens not to change 
the “present prohibition laws of Alabama.” 30 

The fears of Louis Colman expressed in his correspondence 
“The Klan Revives” in The „Nation were not realized. 61 The 
organization was faltering locally. Upon his reelection Imperial 
Wizard Evans let it be known that it was his last term to serve, 
and it became evident that he was serious. In 1936 the Imperial 

58 Birmingham News, July 17, 1933. 

50 Birmingham Post, October 13, 1934. 

60 Birmingham News, February 2, 1935. 

“Louis Colman, "The Klan Revives,” The Nation, July 4, 1934, 20. 
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Palace on Peachtree Street in Atlanta was bought by an in¬ 
surance company which in turn sold it to the Roman Catholic 
Church. It was to be the rectory for the new Cathedral of 
Christ the King. Bishop Gerald O’Hara proposed to Ralph 
McGill that' Evans be invited to the ceremony. The Imperial 
Wizard accepted and indicated that the organization had sub¬ 
ordinated “racial and religious matters” in order to oppose 
“communism and the CIO.” Soon thereafter Evans vacated the 
office, which was assumed by James A. Colescott' in June, 1939. 62 

The state and local Klan organizations had spent their 
energies but they had existed a decade beyond their actual 
demise in 1930. Talburt expressed it well in a cartoon which 
appeared in the Post in 1940. He sketched a nocturnal scene 
with a lone hooded figure holding aloft a burning cross, the 
“re-kindled Klan,” while the right hand clutched a heavy stick 
labeled “cowardice.” The caption was “Oh Say Can You See—” 
and many had. 00 

At the 1921 initiation in the Magic City the statement was 
made that Klansmen “were here yesterday, and that they will 
be here forever.” There is no one Klan today but a number of 
organizations claiming the name Ku Klux Klan. The existence 
of the revived Klan beyond 1940 would be a study not of one 
but of many. The Klan since 1940 has lived on more in myth 
than in reality. 


02 Chalmers, Hooded Americanism , 317-318. 

Birmingham Post, May 1, 1930. For a treatment of the organizations after 1940 
see Chalmers, Hooded Americanism, 319ff.; Randel, The Ku Klux Klan 217ff.; 
U. S., Congress, Activities of the Ku Klux Klan Organization in the United 
States, Hearings, before the Committee on Un-American Activities, House of 
Representatives, 89th Congress, 1st session, 1965-1966. 
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PAGES FROM A NINETEENTH-CENTURY ALBUM 

by 

Mary Tabb Johnston 

In the nineteenth century as in the twentieth, autograph 
seeking was a popular pastime. Verses as well as autographs 
were requested for albums in a time when educated people were 
not reluctant to express their thoughts in verse. The story of 
Francis Scott Key’s writing in the album of Sarah Gayle, the 
nine-year-old daughter of Governor John Gayle, is well known 
to Alabamians. The verses he wrote for Sarah and those he 
wrote for Margaret Kornegay, niece of Senator William R. King, 
in reply to a rhymed request from Mrs. Gayle have been printed 
on various occasions and commented on by historians. 3 

Sarah Gayle’s album is no longer intact, but some of the 
pages remain in a scrapbook in which she preserved mementos 
throughout her life. She married Dr. William Crawford of 
Mobile and spent most of her life there. The scrapbook is now 
the property of Mrs. Crawford’s granddaughter, Mary Adams 
Hughes, of Edgefield, South Carolina. Miss Hughes has given 
me permission to reproduce two of the contributions to the 
album which have been preserved in the scrapbook. 

To Sarah 

Sarah! when o’er life’s varied scene— 

Thy youthful eye its glance shall cast; 

Think not thy days shall glide serene, 

Nor dream that Pleasure’s smile can last! 

Ah! no — tho’ Morn shall bloom for thee, 

And flowers breathe forth rich fragancy; 

Tho’ Friendship’s charm and Love’s delight 
Clothe each new scene with visions bright: 

Tho’ Learning in its midnight toil, 

Thy lonely spirit shall beguile; 

And Musicks strain in melting song 
Thrill thy young heart amid the throng, 

3 The poems were probably first published in The Southron in 1839. See Thomas 
Chalmers McCorvey, "The Mission of Francis Scott Key to Alabama in 1833,” 
Transactions of the Alabama Historical Society, 1899-1903, IV (1904), 141-165. 
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These joys will fade, and thou shalt be, 
A Mourner on this earth, like me! ^ 


’E’re Eve shall spread her dewy veil, 

These flowers will fade, their freshness fail: 
Freindship’s bright glow, will soon grow cold 
And faithless as the Miser’s gold; 

And Love is but a feverish dream 
Reflected o’er Life’s glassy stream : 

If Passion’s ripple but arise, 

Love wakes, and broken-hearted dies! 

Ah! Sarah, o'er this troubl’d sea, 

These golden bubbles shine for thee! 

But they will burst, and thou shalt be 
A Mourner, on this earth like me! 


But faith holds out a nobler prize, 

And bids us look through starry skies 
To realms where mild Religion’s voice, 

Bids the sad Mourner’s heart rejoice; 

There, Sarah, when Life’s toils are past 
May thy blest spirit come at last; 

And may I meet thee pure as when 
Thy innocence on earth was seen; 

Where then in Heaven thou canst not be 
A Mourner, on this earth like me! 

A A M 


Reply to the foregoing. 


Oh! no, it cannot be, that one so fair 
Shall ever feel the chill of care: — 

That o’er that pure, and pearly brow, 

Where pleasure’s smiles are gleaming now; — 
Where Youth, and Beauty, both combine, 

To consecrate for Love a shrine; — 
Misfortune’s shadows e’er shall fall, 
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And Hope’s bright' prospects darken all; — 
That, that young eye, that now appears, 

So brightly gay, shall fill with tears; — 
And this fair cherub ever be 
“A mourner on the Earth, like thee!” 


Sad Ministrel! no! — Hope’s prophet song 
Doth other strains than thine prolong, 

And tells a far more flattering tale, 

Of future bliss, for Sarah Gayle! 

“Youth’s charms will fade”; indeed ‘tis true, 

As fades at morn the diamond dew; 

But dearer charms will still remain, 

Than all youth’s bright but fleeting train; 

For starlike Genius then will live, 

And all the charms that virtues give; — 

Then, why think, Minstrel, she must be, 

“A mourner on this Earth, like thee!’” 

[over.] 

Ah, no! — the smile, Religion brings, 

Will deaden sorow’s poisoned stings, 

As erst' the branch, the prophet gave, 

Brought sweetness to the bitter wave! 

When daylight fades, and Night assumes 
“Her leaden sceptre,” —‘midst the glooms 
Her presence brings, in lustre play 
A thousand lights, not seen by day! — 

So Sarah’s sky, in life’s decline, 

With heavenly virtues, still will shine, 

Then, why say, Minstrel, she must be 
“A mourner on this Earth, like thee!” 

March, 1835. A. B. M. 

The first poem, entitled “To Sarah,” which is signed only 
“A A M,” is undated. The second, entitled “Reply to the fore¬ 
going,” is dated March, 1835. After the “A. B. M.” someone 
has written “eek” with a pencil. A. B. Meek had graduated 
at the University of Alabama in 1833 and was completing his 
law studies in Tuscaloosa in 1835, William R. Smith in his 
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Reminiscences of a Long Life says: “Meek began, to N-^ke 
verses very early in life, and had acquired considerable visage 
reputation as a poet even before he entered t'he University.” 2 
Meek s later accomplishments as an orator, editor, writer and 
jurist are well known. But what of “A. A. M.,” whose depress¬ 
ing entry in Sarah’s album called forth Meek’s reply? Smith 
records that Albert' A- Muller was minister of the Epi SCo pal 
Church in Tuscaloosa in its early days and that he ex¬ 
tremely popular in the mid-twenties. 3 As early as 1823, he had 
published in Charleston, South Carolina, a book of S°spel 
melodies and other occasional poems. 4 Entries in a j^^nal 
kept by Sarah’s mother, Sarah Haynesworth Gayle, le ave no 
doubt as to Mr. Muller’s being the “A. A. M. of the danger’s 
album. Mrs. Gayle first mentions hearing him preact ^Gien 
he held services in Greensboro in August, 1830. He preached 
“a most excellent sermon on the doctrines of the Episcopal 
Church,” 0 she commented. She heard him again while she Was 
on a visit to Tuscaloosa in January, 1931. He made several 
visits to Greensboro during that year and on one occasion spent 
t'he night at the Gayle home. Mrs. Gayle wrote: “He is Pleas¬ 
ing in his manner with the least of the preacher about bin* that 
I have ever seen, so little, that though I wished, I could not 
ask or insist on Mr. Gayle’s proposing worship in the Imnily 
before retiring to rest'. He is a South Carolinian, knew my 
father’s uncle, Dr. Furman, and could talk of various persons 
with whom Mr. Gayle was familiar.” 7 

On a visit to Greensboro in June Mr. Muller dined with 
the Gayles and at this time took Sarah’s album back \tfith him 
to Tuscaloosa “to fill a page.” Mrs. Gayle comments that she 
read a “very sweet piece of his in the paper called ‘Star-ligTit.’ ” 
Young Sarah must have been quite impressed by his contribu¬ 
tion to her album, for in December Mrs. Gayle wrote her hus- 

"William R. Smith, Reminiscences of a Long Life (Washington, D. C., 1889 "), 315. 
Smith, Reminiscences, 161 . 

Thomas M. Owen, "A Bibliography of Alabama,” Annual Report of The Amer¬ 
ican Historical Association for the year 1897 , 1086 . 

The Original of Sarah Haynesworth Gayle’s Journal is in the Gorgas Collection 
i 1 the Amelia Gayle Gorgas Library of the University of Alabama. I an in¬ 
debted to Mr. and Mrs. George Tait of Richmond, Virginia, for the use of a 
typescript copy of the Journal from which I have drawn the references to Mr. 
Muller. Mr. Tait is a great-great-grandson of Sarah Haynesworth Gayle. 

Journal, August 15 , 1830 . 

Journal, February 19 , 1831 . 
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band “Sarah begs, instead of a Bible, you will get her a Book of 
Common Prayer, to read at Mr. Muller’s church. The exchange 
is good, as she has t'he former.” Mr. Gayle had been elected 
governor the preceding summer, and the family anticipated 

moving to Tuscaloosa. 

Smith’s Reminiscences tells us that Mr. Muller s convivial 
nature unfortunately led him to forget that as a clergyman he 
was barred from indulging in activities for which men of the 
world might be forgiven and that he was driven from his 
church and out into the world.” 8 By the time Mrs. Gayle and 
the children moved to Tuscaloosa early in 1833, Samuel S. 
Lewis had replaced Mr. Muller as the Episcopal rector. 

In 1839 Muller’s poem “Sunset at Rome” was published in 
The Southron, a monthly magazine published for a short' time 
in Tuscaloosa. 11 Though A. B. Meek’s name did not appear as 
editor of the magazine, it was well known that he served in 
that capacity. Smith has high praise for Muller s poem. At 
the time of its publication, Muller was preaching in Tennessee; 
but Smith says that from this time on his road was a down¬ 
ward one and that when last heard from in 1858, he wrote Pro¬ 
fessor Henry Tutwiler at Greene Springs, Alabama, that he 
was “eking out a bare subsistence by occasional literary drud¬ 
gery connected with the press.” 3 ' 

Muller’s foreboding entry in the album was not unusual in 
his day, for life at best was hard; death from disease was com¬ 
mon; infant mortality was appalling, and the average life ex¬ 
pectancy was little better than thirty-five years. 11 Mrs. Gayle 
herself uses the same theme in writing to a young Greensboro 

friend in 1830: 

****** 

I look upon thy cheek — it is untouched — 

Into thy eye, and only lightness see — 

How can I tell thee, that the time will come 

When these will cease to sparkle, those to bloom 
And sorrow banish all thy gladsome glee. 1- 


8 Smith, Reminiscences , 161. 

9 McCorvey, “The Mission of Francis Scott Key to Alabama in 18 33/’ 159. 
10 Smith, Reminiscences , 167-70. 

“Richard N. Current, T. Harry Williams, and Frank Freidel, American History: A 
Survey (New York, 1961), 275. 

12 Journal, June 18, 1830. 
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I cannot help, however, being glad that A. B. Meek, on reading 
Muller’s lines in Sarah”s album, felt called upon to reply to a 
happier vein for the youthful daughter of Alabama’s governor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

John Hampden, Francis Drake, Privateer. Contemporary Nar¬ 
ratives and Documents (University, Alabama: The University 
of Alabama Press, 1972. Pp. 286. $12.75.) 

The Elizabethan era has long been regarded as one of the 
more exciting and enticing epochs for the student of English 
maritime history. The exploits of Drake, Hawkins, Raleigh 
and others have already been assiduously transcribed in the 
publications of the Hakluyt Society and romanticized in count¬ 
less biographies and novels. Few other periods afford such a 
fertile ground for exploitation by the serious scholar and the 
interested reader. To serve both of these interest groups is 
the intent of this present' volume of contemporary narratives 
and documents on Francis Drake, privateer. 

The editor has selected three texts illustrative of the ca¬ 
reer of this great seaman. The first, written by John Haw¬ 
kins, describes his third voyage to the New World — a slaving 
expedition which climaxed in the battle of San Juan de Ulua 
(1568). It was here that Drake was given his first command 
on the Judith, a small bark of 50 tons, and was subjected to 
mild reproach for his desertion of Hawkins after the battle. 
The second narrative, a composite account reviewed by Drake 
himself, is entitled “Sir Francis Drake Revived.” It describes 
his commando raid on the isthmus of Panama and his capture 
of a treasure train in the early 1570’s. In spite of the anti¬ 
quarian merit of this detailed narrative, any literary value 
it possesses is effectively obscured by the numerous one sen¬ 
tence paragraphs and inconsistent writing style. Aside from 
his later raid, on Cadiz and his role in the defeat of the Span¬ 
ish Armada, the most significant exploit in Drake’s career 
was his epic voyage around the world in 1577-80 in the Golden 
Hind, described in the third narrative. The determination of 
the inaccessibility of terra australis (Antarctica), the discovery 
of the absence of any western outlet of the northwest passage 
in North America, and the pillage of Spanish treasure trovw 
on the west coast of South America were amongst the accom¬ 
plishments of this voyage written by the seaman’s nephew, 
also named Francis Drake. The narrative is further enrich 1 
by the addition of accounts by other seamen on the voyage. 
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It is obvious from the outset that the editor is totally 
knowledgeable and engrossed in his subject. The introduction 
and the epilogue are excellent. Throughout the narratives the 
reader is enlightened about sixteenth century conditions by the 
judicious use of footnotes and a helpful glossary. This interest 
is further increased by several dozen illustrations and photo¬ 
graphs. But it is necessary to question the particular form in 
which the narratives have been presented. In the first place 
all of the documents have been previously printed, though scat¬ 
tered in several publications. “Sir Francis Drake Revived” 
was printed in the editor’s’ own Sir Francis Drake’s Raid on the 
Treasure Trains (1954). The other two narratives appear in 
the publications of t'he Hakluyt Society which are available 
in some form in almost every scholarly library. For the seri¬ 
ous scholar the present volume would be of dubious value be¬ 
cause he would wish to study originals. No assurance is given 
anywhere that the editor has done any more than copy from 
previous published accounts and thereby possibly compound 
editing errors. With the possible exception of the antiquarian 
or the student writing an occasional term paper, there is little 
here to interest the general reader. The sixteenth century 
writing style, even with editorial comments, is not a stimu¬ 
lating genre. The potential reader is far more inclined to pre¬ 
fer biographies or descriptive histories of the privateers and 
their exploits in the late sixteenth century. A real demand still 
exists for good history, with analysis, synthesis, and style, for 
which even the best edited work cannot provide a substitute. 

John D. Faii- 

Auburn University, Montgomery 


John Walton Caughey. Bernardo de Galvez in Louisiana 1776- 

1783. (Gretna, Louisiana: Pelican Publishing Company, 1972. 
Fp. 290, $15.00.) 

Less than a generation ago, veteran guides in Mexico 
City’s fabulous Chapultepec Palace usually asked wide-eyed 
tourist groups to identify their home states. More often than 
not it wias a harmless ruse to put their charges at ease and thus 
s t the mood for extracting more generous tips. But, there 
v as more involved than politeness and petty greed. If the 
a iswer was Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisana, Texas, 
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New Mexico, Arizona, and California, the guide welcomed the 
visitors to the builder of Chapultepec and former governor of j 
their respective states. ] 

■j 

Thus were many United States travelers introduced to ] 
Bernardo de Galvez — “Conde de Galvez, Vicount of Galvez- \ 
town, . . . Lieutenant General . . . , Inspector General of all the ; 
troops in America, Captain General of the Province of Louisiana ] 
and of the two Floridas, Viceroy, Governor, and Captain Gen¬ 
eral of the Kingdom of New Spain. . . .” No mean title to be .» 
sure, and many North American sojourners were undoubtedly 
impressed with a sense of history served up for their pleasure. 

It is altogether likely that few if any of the visitors took 
the time to read John Walton Caughey's Bernardo de Galvez 
in Louisiana 1776-1783. Such dereliction is a misfortune for 
it has become an historical classic dealing with one of the 
most successful Spanish magistrates of Spain in North America. 
First published in 1934 and revived in 1972 with a Foreward 
by Professor Jack D. L. Holmes of the University of Alabama 
in Birmingham, it represents a real service to present day 
scholars unable to acquire earlier editions. 

Professor Caughey develved deeply into his subject. The 
serious reader cannot fail to recognize that Galvez not only 
performed his civil duties with dispatch, but he also emerges 
as one of the top military leaders of 18th Century Spanish ; 
Louisiana. This scion of a prominent Spanish government fam¬ 
ily came to power at only thirty years of age and managed 
the myraid responsibilities such as census taking; financial 
affairs; inspecting posts under his jurisdiction; encouraging 
immigration; directing Spain’s commercial regulations; bal¬ 
ancing the budget; and showing a profit for the Mother Coun¬ 
try. In addition he became involved in the American Revolu¬ 
tion, first as a co-conspirator with American agents and then 
as a warrior conquering British strongholds in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The meat of this work lies in Galvez’s role in the Amer i¬ 
can Revolution. As a soldier he was dramatically successful. 
Shortly following Spain’s war against England, he took Bat >n 
Rouge, and proceeded to capture other British fortifications. 
Of especial interest to Alabamians is the Chapter (X) dealing 
with the taking of Mobile in 1780. Caughey narrates the ek > 
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orate plans which were set in motion for capturing the port 
city that Galvez considered as “the source of supplies for Pen¬ 
sacola and strategic point for Indian control.” Although re¬ 
enforcements from Havana were solicited but not forthcoming, 
the intrepid governor went it alone in a several months’ seige 
conquering the Gulf stronghold and going on to take Pensa¬ 
cola. Interesting as well as informative correspondence relative 
to taking Fort Charlotte within the city limits shows Galvez 
not only as a good writer, but a chivalrous warrior toward the 
English losers. 

This extraordinary Spaniard’s ambitions took him on to 
more glories after Pensacola. All of this is narrated from orig¬ 
inal sources located in the United States and Spain. Rewards 
for such services were fast in coming. Galvez ended his career 
in one of the top administrative post of the Spanish Empire 
that of Viceroy of New Spain where he died in office in 1786. 

This book is not a biography per se and for that reason 
invites some niggling citicism for what it does not do and could 
have done in the interest of entertaining reading. A bit more 
on the personal life of Galvez, his Louisiana wife and family 
would have gone a long way in supplying this need. But, in 
Caughey’s day historical biography was not designed to enter¬ 
tain, but edify, and this work abundantly fulfills that goal. 

H. E. Sterkx 

Auburn University, Montgomery 


Simone de la Souchere Delery. Napoleon’s Soldiers in America. 
(Gretna, Louisiana: Pelican Publishing Company, 1972. Pp. 
xviii, 214. Illustrations. Bibliography. Index. $8.95.) 

Originally published in French under the poetic title A 
la Poursuite des Aigles, this book is an English translation of 
the 1950 edition, first issued by Le Cercle du Livre de France 
in Montreal, Canada. The book traces the lives of some of 
the Bonapartist exiles who either were forced out of their na¬ 
tive country or chose to leave after the final defeat' of Na¬ 
poleon. Especially, Mrs. Delery concentrates on the activities 
of these former Bonapartist soldiers in Louisiana. 

,In fact the title of the book might be more accurate if the 
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phrase “in America” were changed to “in Louisiana,” as this 
study actually adds very little to our knowledge of the Bona- 
partists who congregated in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles¬ 
ton, Demopolis (Alabama), or near Galveston. 

This book, then, in no way supplants Reeves’ The Napole¬ 
onic Exiles in America (1905) or Rosengarten’s French Colo-'' 
nists and Exiles in the United States (1907) as surveys of the? 
whole story of the Bonapartists in America after 1815. What i 
it does, and quite admirably, is to add New Orleans to that i 
list of centers of Bonapartist activity in America. That New: 
Orleans attracted so many former soldiers of the Grande Armec \ 
and so many other prominent supporters of Napoleon — Gen-! 
eral Rigaud, General Lallemand, General Lefebvre-Desnouettes, i 
General Clausel, Dr. Antommarchi (Napoleon’s physician),! 
Lakanal, and others — has never before been so fully recounted. I 
Most of the distinguished men visited the Tremoulet Hotel, j 

the unofficial headquarters of Napoleon’s soldiers in New) 
Orleans. j 

i 

I 

I 

The author has made a very readable narrative out of the j 
fragments of the story of the Louisiana “soldiers.” And fori 
Alabama historians the book provides an important supplement f 
to the extant accounts of Alabama’s Bonapartist exiles — of I 
Demopolis and Mobile. What is still needed, however, is a| 
thorough and systematic study of each important community j 
of the. French emigrants in the United States, a .study which j 
takes into account the wealth of newly-uncovered manuscripts | 
and of published materials that have come to light since 1950.1 

ft 

I 

Winston Smith J 

University of Alabama | 

1 

Fletcher M. Green. The Role of the Yankee in the Old Sow' 1 

(Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia Press, 1972. Pp. lot- I 

$ 6 . 00 .) ' 1 

m? 

I 

From his storehouse of knowledge about southern history 1 
Fletcher Green has brought out a book of essays on The Roic I 
of the Yankee in the Old tsouth. First delivered in 1968 1 

Mercer University as the Dorothy Blount Lamar Lectures : 1 
Southern History, Green’s work is a valuable contribution ■ 1 
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that distinguished series of lectures and to southern history 
in general. The book has been late in publication, through 
no fault of his own, because the manuscript was lost in a 
luggage mishap when he was returning from a year as Harms- 
worth Professor of American History at Oxford University. 
Happily, he has rewritten it, the published series of lectures 
is now unbroken, and southern history has benefited. 

Unlike many public lectures, Green’s work is extremely 
well researched, and he presents a remarkable number of Yan¬ 
kees who made contributions to the life of the Old South. The 
Yankee role in southern education might be expected, but it is 
startling to discover the part Yankees played in the develop¬ 
ment of southern agriculture. Green also describes Yankees 
in government and politics, journalism, the theater, industry, 
and religion. In all these areas these transplanted Southerners 
had significant roles. Most, though by no means all these men 
and women accepted southern mores on the institution of sla¬ 
very and took the southern side when secession came. 

The work is detailed, and there are the inevitable typo¬ 
graphical errors, as when “cotton snobs’’ turned out as “cotton 
slobs,’’ but the book makes interesting reading and should be 
a useful research tool for anyone studying the Old South. 

Ralph B. Draughon, Jr. 

University of Georgia 


Peter Kolchin. First Freedom: The Responses of Alabama’s 
Blacks to Emaiicipation and Reconstruction. (Westport, Con¬ 
necticut: Greenwood Press, Inc., 1972. Pp. xxi, 215. $10.00.) 

First Freedom studies the post-war adjustments of Ala¬ 
bama blacks from 1865 to mid-1868, including the activities of 
the former antebellum, free Negro and those of the former 
slave. The author, currently assistant professor of history at 
t he University of Wisconsin at Madison, effectively argues that 
this was the formative period for reorganization of black social 
< nd economic institutions and that thereafter there were only 
' ariations in these patterns rather than any distinct innova- 
t;onis. For example, it' was in these early years of Reconstruc- 
t on that the basic outlines of sharecropping (which most 
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blacks preferred to a wage system) evolved, and as a result, 1 
the old slave quarters disappeared when laborers scattered over | 
the plantations to live in individual shacks. In this period, I 
too, separate black churches were organized with black minis- 1 
ters who were quickly regarded as black community leaders. I 
Such restructuring of institutions was a response to the aboli-1 
tion of slavery rather than a legacy of the brief supremacy of f 
the Republican party in the state, which did not begin until | 

1868. 1 

In these early post-war years there were important changes J 
not only in black institutions but also in the personality of the 1 
black population itself. Immediately after the end of the war | 
many Alabama blacks demonstrated their freedom by doing no § 
more than what slavery had expressly prevented them from § 
doing — they walked away from their plantation home, usu- § 
ally into a city. As they grew more accustomed to emancipa-1 
tion, their timidity gave way to increasing independence and j 
self-assertiveness in matters of labor contracts, education, re- | 
ligion, and politics. Most important, by the time of the in- | 
auguration of the Republican administration of William H. j 
Smith in July, 1868, an articulate and aggressive group of I 
black leaders had developed to do battle with scalawags and | 
carpetbaggers in the Republican party. This image of post- j 
war Alabama blacks and their leaders portraying them as men | 
able to cope with the new world created by emancipation, I 
strongly contradicts the stereotype of the docile, lazy, easily-1 
led Sambo. f 


Professor Kolchin has reviewed virtually all possible pri¬ 
mary source materials for this study. The footnotes, whieli 
alas are at the end of each chapter, contain an important his 
torical dialogue on traditional and revisionist ideas on Ala¬ 
bama and national Reconstruction. However, some warning 
to the uninitiated should be included in the references to 



§ 

::r 


I 

'£ 

9 


I 

yJ 

i 

I 

I 

? 

i 

f 


number of questionable secondary sources which are cited, : M 
as to separate those studies that are reliable and scholarly from j 


the work of the amateur and the hack. 


First Freedom is an analysis of black responses to the m 
condit'ion of freedom, not a general study of Alabama blac 
during Reconstruction. The book has considerable merit, at : 
historians who have found a frustrating absence of readi 
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available biographical information on Alabama Republicans will 
welcome the excellent biographies of black leaders. 

The book is thoroughly revisionist in its findings which 
are generally soundly documented. However, the accuracy of 
the picture presented might' be heightened by judicious restraint 
on some of the sweeping generalizations in the account. For 
example, some planters doubtless did drive laborers off the 
plantations without compensation once the major work was 
done, but the author needs to pin down just how common this 
occurrence was, where was it most prevalent, and was it re¬ 
ported only by agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau. The reader 
is left with the impression that unscrupulous planters outnum¬ 
bered decent ones, and the author needs to clarify whether or 
not this impression is indeed fact. More caution in this and 
other generalizations not only would result in a more accurate 
picture of Reconstruction in Alabama but also would prevent 
revisionist historians from falling off the other extreme from 
the traditionalists. 

One addition to the manuscript would be helpful. In view 
of the continual disagreement over just how many blacks served 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1867 and in the Alabama 
General Assembly during Reconstruction, an appendix listing 
names of these men and the source from which the author iden¬ 
tified them as “black” would go a long way toward settling the 
argument. 

Overall, the volume is a valuable contribution to our un¬ 
derstanding of Alabama Reconstruction and hopefully it will 
encourage other studies in this period. 

Sarah Woolf oik Wiggins 
University of Alabama 


David Edwin Harrell, Jr. White Sects and Black Men in the 
Recent South. (Nashville, Tennessee: Vanderbilt University 
Press. 1971. Pp. xx, 161. $6.50.) 

During the civil rights movement of the early 1960s clergy¬ 
men North and South belatedly awakened to the fact that the 
church had a role t'o play in moderating social and racial con- 
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flict between Americans and that perhaps it was appropriate j 
for professional practitioners of religion to shed their osten-1 
sibly other-worldly garb for the somewhat chafing garments of I 
social reform. Hundreds of clergymen poured into the South 1 
to act as agents of social change in the black quest for libera-1 
tion. Delegates at religious conventions and convocations raised I 
the issue of racial injustice and were in many cases success-1 
fully able to move the adoption of statements and resolutions f 
placing their particular denomination on record as being op-1 
posed to inequality and injustice. Generally speaking the morel 
concerned a church was about its national public image the I 
less resistance to such resolutions and even towards the award-1 
ing of tangible material aid was to be found in its membership. 1 


| 

The various established denominations with roots in thel 
South moved in similar directions as did their Northern coun-1 
terparts albeit many times in a more moderate and leisurely 1 
fashion. Blatant discrimination and prejudice against blacks | 
was no longer considered proper Christian behavior even | 
though overt racism tended to be replaced by a covert variety | 
just as virulent. Relieving themselves verbally of their heavy! 
burden of sin and guilt, churches heaved a hugh sigh of relief! 
as they emerged purified of racial iniquity into the sunlight 1 
of tolerance and understanding. But in their eyes and in thel 
eyes of the national mass media some of their churchly breth-| 
ren were still lax. Moral condemnation was heaped on thel 
heads of the multitudinous sects and cults flourishing in the | 
South — the so-called “red-neck” churches — for their refusal § 
to partake of the therapeutic catharsis of hand-wringing and I 
lamentations over racial sins committed. I 


Professor Harrell is one of the few social scientists in th | 
United States who has devoted his research efforts to war'' 1 
providing a balanced, sympathetic analysis of the past histo 1 
and present activities of the sects of the South. He approach 1 
the history of such organizations as the Churches of Chri : | 
Primitive Baptists, Cumberland Presbyterians and the varioi 1 
penecostal and holiness churches with a respect for their in-1 
tegrity and dignity many times lacking in the accounts of his¬ 
torians of the South let alone practitioners of mass med, 
journalism. Harrell’s book is small in number of pages h ; 
large in iscope and crammed with historical insights. I 
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The gist of Harrell’s examination of the racial views and 
attitudes of Southern sects and denominations since World 
War II is that these views are “primarily related to class values 
rather than theological presuppositions” (page xvi). The 
Southern sect-and-cult configuration is overwhelmingly white 
lower and middle class in its makeup and in the more estab¬ 
lished churches reflects traditional white Southern racial views. 
But the most interesting aspect of the author’s analysis is his 
finding that lower class sects often are and have been in the 
past quite maverick in their attitudes toward racial integration, 
refusing to subscribe to the segregationist mores of the region. 
Harrell points out that poor whites and blacks have lived in 
close association with relative harmony and even neighborliness 
and that these associations bred a more easy-going attitude 
toward the integration of their churches than that found among 
more upward mobile white Southerners. 

The value of Professor Harrell’s work is further enhanced 
by the detailed bibliographical essay included at the end of the 
text surveying the myraid and often fugitive publications of 
the sects and cults of the South. 

Norman Lederer 

University of Wisconsin/Stevens Point 


Atlas of Alabama. Neal G. Lineback, Director and Editor, and 
Charles T. Traylor, Cartographic Director. (University, Ala.: 
University of Alabama Press, 1973. Pp. x, 134. $8.75.) 

This is a highly readable, up-to-date, and informative ge¬ 
ography of the State of Alabama. The attractive format con¬ 
sists of brief chapters dealing with the physical, cultural, social, 
cind economic factors which go into making a full and rounded 
profile of the state. Brightly colored photographs, maps, and 
charts present the collected data in an appealing form which 
one can fairly easily understand. 

The book begins with chapters on the geological and his- 
t )rical origins of the area of Alabama and traces the physical 
growth of the region over the agesi and down into modern 
t mes. The growth of the territory and the young state, be¬ 
ginning approximately two centuries ago and proceeding to the 
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present time, is outlined graphically and brought into sharp 1 
focus. One sees the metamorphosis of a rural and agricultural 1 
economy into a predominantly urban and manufacturing 1 
economy. 1 

The Atlas of Alabama contains a wealth of information,! 
namely, current and little known but pertinent facts which | 
would answer most questions posed by any layman, geography! 
student, or businessman who is considering locating a plant or I 
industry in Alabama. The book professes to be a '‘reference! 
tool for students, teachers, businessmen, politicians, and plan-1 
ners” and I think it is surely that. An index would be a helpful! 
addition in any future revised editions. Also, one error should! 
be pointed out in the chapter on “Early Boundaries and Sur-p 
veys” regarding the boundary lines of the Georgia and South 
Carolina claims and the Mississippi Territory. | 

W- 

ft 

The book contains a fair and objective account of the con-1 

pp:- 

siderable achievements of the people of Alabama and the| 
strengths and weaknesses of this geographical region — wartsfl 
and all. It also contains seeds for the future planning and in-| 
telligent guardianship, conservation, and utilization of Ala-1 
bama’s potential, in terms of its abundant natural resources! 
as well as in terms of its abundant human resources. Indeed! 
one could say that this publishing effort presents us with a| 

bright 1 new yardstick for measuring modern-day Alabama. I 

fe- 

fiyv) 

Miriam C. Jones t 

i ?i ; -' 

Alabama State Department of t 
Archives and History I 


Reuben Davis. Recollections of Mississippi and Mississippians 
(Rev. Ed., University and College Press of Mississippi, 1972 
Pp. 456. $8,95.) 



The publishers are to be congratulated' for reissuing this! 
late 19th century memoir of a man whose public life in Mis-| 
sissippi spanned most of that century, and whose account gives! 
the historian a discerning view of life in the “Old Southwest.’’|| 
Since Reuben Davis spent his childhood in North Alabama and* 
since he moved to that part of Mississippi (the Prairie) whiclil 
is an extension of Alabama’s Black Belt, his recollections art* 
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of interest to students of Alabama history, as well as to those 
of Mississippi. Besides, as James Street once pointed out, most 
Southern states seem to belong in pairs: Virginia and Mary¬ 
land, the Carolinas, Kentucky and Tennessee, Georgia and 
(North) Florida, Arkansas and (North) Louisiana, Texas and 
Oklahoma. Mississippi and Alabama are very much alike ex¬ 
cept for one phenomenon: Birmingham. 

Reuben Davis was a man of many parts. He began adult 
life “reading” medicine for two years in Monroe County, Mis¬ 
sissippi, in a town now extinct near the upper Tombigbee. He 
practiced that profession for awhile in Russellville and Fayette, 
Alabama, married an Alabama girl, then read law and returned 
to Mississippi to open a legal practice. He soon became one 
of the leading lights of the Mississippi bar, became successively 
prosecuting attorney, judge, state legislator, U.S. Congressman 
on the eve of Secession, and finally, Confederate Congressman. 
As if that were not enough, he periodically donned military uni¬ 
form, first in the Mississippi militia, then as colonel of the 
2nd Mississippi Volunteers (Jefferson Davis led the 1st) in the 
Mexican War, and, finally, as brigadier general of Mississippi 
troops in the opening stages of the Civil War. 

Davis’ account of the then frontier settlements of Alabama 
and Mississippi is especially interesting compared with that 
of Joseph G. Baldwin’s Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi 
(also reissued, in paperback). Indeed, the two men met in 
DeKalb, Mississippi, and Davis tells who some of the real-life 
characters depicted in Flush Times were. Although Davis’ 
memoirs are serious in intent, they shed corroborative light on 
some of Baldwin’s lampoons: the character, life-style and habits 
of the pioneer settlers of the Old Southwest; the excitement af¬ 
forded the public in the courtroom and on the hustings; the 
grotesqueries of militia musters and reviews; and the casual 
violence that could erupt even between friends. His observa¬ 
tions were trenchant: 

As a rule, the best cultivated intellects who thronged 
to this El Dorado were Whigs. The solid, industrious, and 
progressive men were Democrats. 

However, the accuracy of such generalizations may be 
tempered by his account in Chapter XXVII of the differences 
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between the two major political parties, such as “Thp 
crate of today [1889] were the Federaiiste th”.” em °' 

Nonetheless, these and other errors which were donhti„ 
due to age and failing memory do not impair the usefuZ« r 
this memoir, of what to the author was dearie s r . ° f 

and in ae^Cotton South" tta 

dents of Alabama and Mississippi history will find miielf* f 

Va y e ,, erein: names and characterizations of those crnmin °+ 
on both state and national stages; the mode and spirit of thn^ 

tegTo secession ‘Tto"" aCC ° Unt ° f the events *<*d- 

Lincoln caused thewar 7to^el m“)" e,eCti ° n ° f 

Lt. Col. John H. Napier, III 
Air War College 
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Watson, Frank . 

Tom . 

Weaver, James “Whiskers” . 

Webster, Daniel . 

Weeks, Stephen B. 

V est Florida — 1779 . 

Western & Atlantic Railroad 

V etumpka & Montevallo Railroad Company 

V etumpka Reform Advocate 

Wheeler, Joseph (General) . 

V hig Party . 

“ White Man’s Burden” 

V hite Primary . 


. 22 

. 80 

.122 

.100 

. 98 

.149,199, 201-202 

.217 

.142,144 

.142 

114, 122,123, 126 

.157 

.106 

. 41 

. 45 

.136 

.161 

.173 

.145 

...152 
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Sects and Block Men in the Recent South 241 

White Supremacy . m , 134> 1.1«; .50, 2 O-'i 

Whitesides, James A. (Col.) . on Z 

Whitfield, a. h...:::::::::::::. i 

Wiggins, Sarah Woolfolk .171-172,172-174, 239-241 

Wilkinson, [James] (General) . 19 ! 

Horace . 99 . 

Wills Valley Railroad Company . 04 

Wilson, Woodrow (President) . IZIZIZ’ .qq r Q 

Winston, William 0 . (Col) . 44 72 8 O SI a* «o 

Woodward, C. Vann iyi 

Wool . .. 




Mi 


..99,151 

World Narcotics Defense Association . 100 \ Q i 

Worthington, W. J. . 

Wyman, W. S.~. 

.. 
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Yancy, William L. 

Yeomans, G. Allen . 


.168 


194 
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